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pay 


by  Jane  Stirling 

ABOUT  2,500  non-unionized  University 
employees  will  receive  pay  increases 
averaging  11.7  percent  over  two  years 
under  U of  T's  new  pay  equity  plan. 

Staff  in  110  female-dominated  job 
classes  — including  seaetaries,  admin- 
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istrative  assistants,  nurses  and  librarians 
— will  receive  pay  hikes  ranging  from 
4.6  percent  to  44.7  percent. 

The  plan,  posted  Jan.  2 in  26  locations 
around  campus,  applies  to  7,700  non- 
union employees.  Separate  pay  equity 
agreements  are  being  worked  out  with 
each  of  the  unions  on  campus.  All  but 
two  have  been  posted  on  union  bulletin 
boards. 

Alec  Pathy,  vice-president  (human 
resources),  said  he  is  pleased  vdth  the  new 
plan.  However,  the  University  will  have 


Equity  increases 
range  from  4.6  to 
44.7  percent 

to  dig  deeply  to  find  the  $8  million  nec- 
essary to  implement  it,  he  noted. 

The  University  has  set  aside  more  than 
$4  million,  one  percent  of  its  total  an- 
nual payroll,  for  pay  equity  adjustments 


Half  w€ty  up  Parnassus, 
says  UTS  A of  pay  equity 


WITH  implementation  of  the  pay  equity 
plan,  the  University  has  reduciM  the  wage 
gap  between  women  and  men  by  half, 
says  Judith  Eichmanis,  chair  of  the  U of.T 
Staff  Association  (UTSA)  subcommittee 
on  pay  equity. 

The  gap  at  U of  T is  approximately  25 
percent,  UTSA  estimates.  The  pay  equity 
plan,  posted  Jan.  2,  gives  about  2,500 
employees  in  female-dominated  job 
classes  an  average  wage  hike  of  11.7 
percent  over  two  years. 

"We're  very  pleased  that  some  people 


will  be  getting  substantial  compensation,” 
Eichmanis  said.  "So  far,  many  of  our 
members  have  been  calling  to  tell  us 
they're  totally  thrilled  to  be  getting  an 
increase  of  any  kind." 

Nevertheless,  there 
has  been  some  negative 
feedback  concerning  the 
size  of  the  first  set  of 
wage  adjustments. 

Some  staff  members  will 
receive  higher  adjust- 
ments in  1990  than 
others.  This  is  creating 
"an  awful  lot  of  animos- 
ity" among  employees 
who  work  together, 

Eichmanis  said. 

Staff  in  different  job 
classes  who  have  been 
rated  at  the  same  level 
will  ultimately  make  the 
same  wage;  however, 
those  who  had  been  in 
a lower  wage  category 
prior  to  pay  equity  will 
earn  more  than  their 
counterparts  for  one 
year. 

(Under  the  plan,  em- 
ployees at  the  lowest 

See  EQUITY:  Page  2 


in  1990,  of  which  almost  $3  million  will 
go  towards  the  non-union  plan. 

Laleah  Macintosh,  director  of  compen- 
sation in  the  Human  Resources  Depart- 
ment, said  it's  too  early  to  compare 
U of  T's  pay  equity  increases  to  those 
in  other  public-seaor  institutions.  Al- 
though the  Pay  Equity  Aa  sets  a Jan.  1, 
1990,  deadline  for  the  posting  of  plans 
in  the  public  sector,  most  organizations 
have  not  yet  done  so.  (Deadlines  for 
private-sector  plans  vary  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  company). 

However,  the  University's  11.7  {^rcent 
increase  falls  within  the  provincial  Pay 
Equity  Commission's  estimate  of  an  8.5 
to  12  percent  hike  needed  to  address  wage 
inequities. 

"We  didn't  aim  for  11.7  percent," 
Macintosh  said.  "We  complied  with  the 
act,  added  things  up  and  arrived  at  that 
figure." 

About  900  female  and  male  employ- 
See  STAFF  : Page  2 


Nfiw  column 

People  power! 


Karina  Dahlin 


TODAY,  on  page  six,  the 
Bulletin  introduces  a new 
feature:  Profile,  by  Karina 
Dahlin.  In  each  issue,  the 
column  will  tell  you  about 
a member  of  the  faculty 
or  administrative  staff,  a 
student  or  someone  with 
an  interesting  view  of  the 
University  — at  least  22 
people  a year.  Professor 
Kay  Armatage,  director  of 
the  Women's  Studies  Pro- 
gramme at  New  College, 
is  our  first  subject. 


Dahlin  joined  the  Department  of  Communications  | 
in  1988  as  a writer  for  the  Bulletin  and  the  U of  T j 
Magazine.  She  has  worked  for  daily  and  weekly  pa- 
pers in  Ontario,  Newfoundland  and  her  native  Den- 
mark. 

As  usual,  we  rely  on  our  readers  to  help  us  find 
interesting  people  to  profile.  If  you  are  such  a person 
— or  know  of  one  — call  us  at  978-4698. 


Cuts  ahead,  deficit  spread 


Here,  you  take  it! 


It  isn’t  easy  throwing  a basketball  while  standing  on  one  foot,  off  balance  and 
surrounded  by  opposing  players  but  Debbie  LaBarrie  of  the  Varsity  Blues 
proves  it  can  be  done.  The  women’s  and  men’s  teams  have  a busy  weekend 
ahead  with  home  games  against  Laurentian  University  Jan.  12  starting  at  6 
p.m.  and  Carleton  University  Jan.  14  at  1 p.m.  The  contests  will  be  held  In  the 
sports  gym  at  the  Athletic  Centre. 


by  Gay  Abbate 

IN  APPROVING  the  budget  guidelines  for 

1990- 91,  the  Planning  & Priorities  Com- 
mittee of  the  Academic  Board  has  ap- 
proved a strategy  to  spread  an  estimated 
$17.5  million  shortfall  — the  largest  ever 
— over  a six-year  period  to  avoid  draco- 
nian budget  cuts  this  year. 

The  guidelines,  approved  by  planning 
and  priorities  Dec.  18,  forecast  a short- 
fall of  $17.5  million  this  year  and  an 
accumulated  deficit  of  $33.2  million  by 

1991- 92,  $62  million  by  1995-96.  Pend- 
ing final  approval  by  Governing  Coun- 
cil, the  guidelines  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  spring  budget  report. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning),  said  it  is  impossible  to  cut 
more  than  $17  million  from  the  budget 
in  one  year. 

He  said  it  is  too  early  to  predict  how 
the  budget  guidelines  will  affect  individ- 
ual departments,  programs  and  services 
but  they  are  bound  to  touch  everyone 
to  some  degree. 

Cuts  will  not  be  across  the  board 
because  some  programs  could  not  handle 
even  a small  reduction,  he  said. 

In  comments  to  Governing  Council 


last  month.  President  George  Connell 
warned  of  difficult  times  ahead.  "To 
ensure  we  find  our  way  out  of  this  pre- 
dicament, we  must  take  every  measure 
possible.  We  must  take  a searching  look 
at  every  budget  unit  of  the  University." 

The  guidelines  propose  a two-pronged 
strategy  to  achieve  financial  equilibrium. 
External  to  the  University,  it  proposes 
tapping  new  sources  of  funding  and 
increasing  existing  ones.  For  instance,  it 
suggests  private  fund  raising  be  inaeased 
to  cover  10  percent  of  the  operating 
revenue  over  the  next  five  years. 

Internally,  it  proposes  maximization 
of  existing  physical  assets  by  the  sale  or 
lease  of  land  to  benefit  the  University. 

Other  components  of  the  strategy 
include: 

• establishing  procedures  to  identify 
courses  and  programs  which  should  be 
eliminated,  expanded  or  created 

• reducing  enrolment  by  an  average  three 
percent 

• requiring  all  outside  groups  under  con- 
tract to  the  University  for  research  or 
services  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  providing 
them 

See  DEFICIT : Page  5 


Staff  may  appeal 


Vice-president  Alec  Pathy  posts  pay  equity  plan  Jan.  2. 

Employment  equity 
plans  need  approval 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ees  in  the  lowest  salary  categories  will 
receive  the  full  pay  equity  adjustment 
in  1990.  All  others  requiring  an  inaease 
will  get  at  least  one  percent  this  year  with 
the  rest  likely  next  year.  The  size  of  the 
1991  increments  will  depend  in  part  on 
the  wage  inaeases  in  the  two  remain- 
ing union  plans. 

Pay  equity  adjustments  are  calculated 
on  the  percentage  difference  between  the 
salary  mid-point  of  the  female  job  class 
and  that  of  tire  male-comparator  job  dass. 

The  plan  will  be  posted  for  90  days, 
during  which  time  employees  may  ap- 
peal their  rating.  Those  with  questions 
or  comments  can  call  the  Pay  Equity 
Hotline  at  978-5520. 

So  far,  complaints  have  taken  a back 
seat  to  questions  about  where  to  pick  up 
a copy  of  the  plan  or  general  informa- 
tion about  the  process,  said  Madntosh. 
"1  don't  think  it  [the  plan]  has  really  sunk 
in  yet." 


SAC  plans 

THE  Students'  Administrative  Council 
(SAC)  is  developing  its  first  long-range 
plan.  The  planning  process,  called  Hori- 
zons, will  examine  SAC  "from  the  ground 
up"  and  provide  a framework  for  reform, 
said  council  president  Charles  Blattberg. 
“It's  important  to  take  a serious  look  at 
the  future  of  this  organization  and  at 
student  governance  here  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,"  Blattberg  said.  The  re- 
form process  will  occur  in  three  phases  - 
- the  development  of  a mission  statement, 
the  formation  of  goals  and  objectives  and 
the  establishment  of  a "funaional  pol- 
icy" to  define  operating  procedures.  The 
mission  statement  will  be  considered  by 
the  SAC  board  of  directors  this  term.  The 
report  on  SAC's  goals  will  be  discussed 
in  January  while  the  funrtional  policy 
will  be  examined  in  February. 


Those  who  do  want  to  complain  will 
be  sent  a form  on  which  to  list  their  con- 
cerns, she  said.  If  they  feel  the  plan  is 
gender  biased,  their  complaint  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  provincial  commission. 

If  their  job  was  not  evaluated  or  they 
feel  it  wasn't  evaluated  fairly,  the  prob- 
lem will  be  handled  by  the  University's 
pay  equity  job  evaluation  committee. 

Some  problems  not  directly  related  to 
pay  equity,  such  as  disputes  about  job 
classifications,  will  be  dealt  with  by 
human  resources. 

Although  employees  have  the  right 
to  take  their  complaints  directly  to  the 
commission,  the  University  is  trying  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  itself  so  the 
province  isn't  inundated  with  a backlog 
of  complaints,  Macintosh  said. 

After  the  90-day  period  ends  and  an 
appeals  decision  has  been  reached, 
employees  have  a further  30  days  to 
appeal  again. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
men  and  women  doing  work  of  equal 
value  are  paid  the  same.  This  means  that 
two  jobs  that  seem  different  — such  as 
those  of  library  technicians  and  drafters 
— may  be  deemed  comparable. 

The  University's  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pay  Equity,  with  the  help 
of  the  consulting  firm  TPF&C,  developed 
the  plan.  Using  job  descriptions,  ques- 
tionnaires and  interviews,  a job  evalu- 
ation committee  composed  of  employ- 
ees from  the  University  rated  400  female- 
dominated  and  potential  male-compara- 
tor jobs. 

The  committee  graded  each  job  on 
four  gender-neutral  factors  which  were 
weighted  to  reflect  the  values  important 
to  a university  environment  — skill,  35 
percent;  effort,  28  percent;  responsibil- 
ity, 26.5  percent;  and  working  conditions, 
10.5  percent.  The  wages  in  female-  and 
male-dominated  classes  with  the  same 
point  values  were  then  compared  and 
adjustments  made. 


THE  implementation  of  employment 
equity  plans  could  take  up  to  five  years, 
says  Mary  Lynne  McIntosh,  employment 
equity  coordinator. 

The  plans,  which  would  specify  how 
each  division  could  improve  its  employ- 
ment practices  for  targeted  groups  — 
women,  aboriginal  Canadians,  members 
of  visible  minorities  and  disabled  persons 
— must  be  approved  by  individual  aca- 
demic and  administrative  units.  There 
are  333  divisions  at  U of  T. 


Equity  plan 
biased:  UTSA 

Continued  from  Page  1 

end  of  the  wage  scale  will  achieve  full 
pay  equity  in  1990.  All  other  employees 
requiring  an  increase  will  get  at  least  one 
percent  this  year  with  the  remainder 
being  paid  in  1991.) 

Eichmanis  said  another  cause  for 
concern  is  the  University's  decision  to 
limit  to  three  months  its  pay  equity 
funding  for  grant-supported  staff  and  for 
employees  who  work  on  a cost-recovery 
basis,  including  staff  at  the  U of  T Book- 
store and  Athletic  Centre. 

Researchers  with  lab  technicians  will 
have  to  "find  money  somewhere"  to  pay 
staff  who  have  been  awarded  wage  in- 
creases, Eichmanis  said.  And  buyers  for 
the  bookstore  may  have  difficulty  get- 
ting their  increases  if  store  revenues 
decrease,  because  their  pay  is  tied  to  book 
sales. 

She  said  the  plan  is  "management 
biased."  The  total  wage  adjustments  for 
many  senior  staff  in  clerical  and  techni- 
cal job  classes  are  considerably  higher 
than  for  junior  employees. 

Few  men  have  called  to  complain 
about  the  plan,  Eichmanis  noted.  How- 
ever, some  employees  in  male-dominant 
jobs,  who  are  rated  at  the  same  level  but 
are  being  paid  less  than  employees  in 
female-dominant  jobs,  may  be  upset 
when  they  read  the  plan,  she  added. 

"Our  phones  have  been  ringing  off 
the  hook  and  the  plan  hasn't  been  sent 
out  yet.  It'll  be  mayhem  here  when  that 
happens." 


Poet  wins  prize 

BRUCE  TAYLOR,  a second-year  PhD  in  the 
Department  of  English,  has  won  the 
University  College  Epstein  Creative 
Writing  Competition  for  a collection  of 
poetry  entitled  Under  the  Wheel.  This 
national  contest  is  held  biennially  and 
carries  a $1,000  prize. 


The  first  annual  report  on  the  Uni- 
versity's Employment  Equity  Action  Plan, 
examining  ^e  sbc  steps  needed  to  achieve 
employment  equity,  was  presented  to 
members  of  the  Business  Board  Dec.  4. 
The  report  contains  the  results  of  an 
employee  survey  conducted  last  spring, 
designed  to  provide  the  University  with 
a profile  of  its  workforce. 

The  survey,  which  was  sent  to  8,641 
employees,  was  answered  by  5,468  — a 
63.2  percent  response. 

Of  those  who  responded  and  provided 
usable  information,  2,813  were  women 
(51.4  percent),  15  were  aboriginal  Cana- 
dians (0.3 -percent),  814  were  members 
of  visible  minorities  (14.6  percent)  and 
273  were  persons  with  a disability  (4.9 
percent). 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  total  respon- 
dents were  unionized  staff,  36.3  percent 
were  faculty  or  librarians  and  49.7  per- 
cent were  administrative  staff. 

Spending 
limit  set 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  has  imposed  a cam- 
paign spending  limit  of  $50  per  thou- 
sand constituency  members  on  students 
running  for  Council  seats.  To  be  eligible 
for  a 50  percent  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses, candidates  must  garner  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  votes  obtained  by  the 
winning  candidate  with  the  lesser  num- 
ber of  votes  in  that  constituency. 
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CANADIAN 

SCHOLARS' 


PRESS 

Canadian  Scholars'  Press  Inc.  can  publish  a text  or  reader  to 
meet  all  classroom  needs 

CSP  BOOKS 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press  Inc.  has  published  forty  books  in  the  last  three  years  in  a 
range  of  disciplines,  including  Languages  and  Linguistics,  Social  Sciences,  Eco- 
nomics, Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Music  and  Nursing.  CSP  books  have  ex- 
ceptionally readable  print  and  graphics;  they  are  printed  on  high  quality  paper  and 
securely  bound  with  handsome,  durable  covers.  CSP  texts  are  sold  to  bookstores 
and  libraries  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Australia. 

QI/fCKTEXTS 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press  Inc.  can  publish  as  few  as  forty  copies  of  an  original  text 
that  you  wish  to  use  in  your  classes.  Quicktexts  are  prepared  from  your  own  copy 
and  securely  bound  in  paperback  form.  They  are  ideal  for  a trial  run  of  a text,  or  for 
use  in  small  and  specialized  courses,  seminars  and  labs. 

REPROTEXTS 

If  you  wish  to  use  photocopied  reading  for  your  course,  CSP  will  produce  a 
convenient  learning  package.  We  manage  all  of  the  details  of  the  project,  including 
copyright  permissions,  photocopying,  binding  and  distribution.  Photocopied 
articles  and  chapters  of  books  can  be  combined  with  your  own  introductions  to 
create  a useful  set  of  learning  material  in  a single  volume. 

Ask  about  our  CSP  Student  Awards 

CANADIAN  SCHOLARS’  PRESS  INC. 

339  Bloor  Street  West,  Suite  220 
Toronto,  MSS  1W7 
Canada 
(416)-971-7150 
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Building  for  a new  decade 


Flowing  curves,  rigid  angles:  the  Koffler  Institute  of  Pharmacy  Management, 
above,  and  the  Bora  Laskin  Law  Library.  Construction  on  the  former  will  be 
completed  in  March  with  the  official  opening  scheduled  for  Aug.  28.  At  the  law  li- 
brary, inside  work  will  be  done  by  the  end  of  June  with  the  opening  in  early 
September. 


Royal  Society  chastised 
for  planned  study 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

CRITICISM  is  mounting  over  a study  of 
university  research  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  a project  funded  mainly  by 
the  federal  government. 

Some  researchers  say  the  study  ex- 
cludes the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties and  places  too  much  emphasis  on 
"value  for  money”  in  research.  They  also 
believe  the  society  has  not  given  them 
enough  time  to  participate  in  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  final  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions, is  scheduled  for  completion  in  a 
year.  It  will  be  submitted  to  the  federal 
government  and  the  general  member- 
ship. 

The  108-year-old  Royal  Society  works 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
research  in  Canada.  It  has  1,230  elected 
members,  or  fellows,  175  from  U of  T. 

Last  fall  it  published  a prospectus 
outlining  the  issues  it  will  address  in  the 
study.  Then,  in  November,  it  sent  a let- 
ter to  Canadian  universities  asking  them 
to  answer  seven  key  questions  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  questions  refer  to  the  role  of  ex- 
ternal funding  sources  in  university  re- 
search, the  role  of  governments  and  the 
private  sector,  differentiation  in  the  roles 
of  Canadian  universities  and  the  func- 
tion of  federal  granting  councils. 

In  response  to  the  criticism,  the  soci- 
ety has  decided  to  expand  the  questions 
to  include  the  interests  of  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities,  according  to 
Michael  Dence,  RSC  executive  director. 

The  project  has  no  hidden  agenda, 
Dence  said  in  a recent  interview.  Social 
scientists  have  been  involved  from  the 
beginning. 

The  original  plan  was  to  start  the 
evaluation  in  the  area  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences. " I he  prospectus  did  not  make  it 
clear  it  was  a matter  of  initial  steps. 


Unfortunately  that  was  seen  as  ignoring 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities." 

Dence  said  that  in  addition  to  the 
overall  study  of  university  research,  the 
project  will  do  three  field  studies.  The 
first  will  look  at  advanced  materials,  the 
second  at  molecular  genetics.  The  third 
field  study  will  concentrate  on  a yet-to- 
be-determined  social  sciences  topic. 

Dec.  31  was  not  intended  to  be  a hard 
deadline  for  responses  to  the  seven 
questions.  "We  are  happy  to  get  a re- 
sponse any  time,"  Dence  said. 

The  U of  T Research  Board  discussed 
the  questions  Dec.  6.  On  Dec.  21  Profes- 
sor Jim  Keffer,  vice-president  (research), 
sent  the  society  a preliminary  response. 
The  Research  Board  will  discuss  the  matter 
further  today. 

In  his  letter  to  Peter  Larkin,  chair  of 
the  RSC  committee  on  university  re- 
search, Keffer  says  the  University  needs 
more  time  to  respond. 

"These  issues  have  been  studied  and 
debated  for  well  over  a decade,"  Keffer 
writes.  "They  have  led  to  the  creation  of 
royal  commissions,  new  bureaucratic 
units,  numerous  briefs  to  governments 
and  even  some  useful  research.  Today, 
however,  the  issues  are  no  nearer  reso- 
lution than  they  ever  were." 

In  response  to  the  question  concern- 
ing the  role  of  governments  and  busi- 
ness in  the  support  of  research  at  uni- 
versities, Keffer  says  he  thinks  private- 
sector  investment  in  "pre-competitive 
research"  will  remain  small  until  federal 
and  provincial  governments  aeate  a 
better  tax  environment  for  research  and 
development. 

On  differentiation  of  Canadian  uni- 
versities, Keffer  refers  to  President  George 
Connell's  proposal  for  changes  to  the 
Ontario  system,  including  a new  fund- 
ing formula  for  research  institutions  and 
the  privatization  of  others. 


Hospital 

exciting: 

by  Gay  Abbate 

THE  PROPOSED  merger  of  Women's  Col- 
lege Hospital  with  the  Toronto  Hospital 
Corp.,  a 1,600-bed  super-hospital  formed 
three  years  ago  by  the  union  of  Toronto 
General  and  Toronto  Western,  would  pro- 
vide better  educational  opportunities  for 
U of  T students,  says  Dean  John  Dirks  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Dirks  said  the  merger  is  an  exciting 
idea  from  the  University's  perspective 
because  programs  would  be  concentrated 
in  one  facility  instead  of  being  scattered 
across  several  institutions.  While  this 
would  be  a great  advantage  for  students, 
the  University  would  have  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  to  ensure  that  educational 
programs  did  not  suffer  as  a result,  he 
said. 

There  have  been  four  mergers  pro- 
posed in  the  past  four  years  but  the  only 
one  to  take  place  to  date  is  the  Toronto 
General-Toronto  Western  union  three 
years  ago.  The  proposed  melding  of  Sun- 
nybrook  Health  Science  Centre  and 
Wellesley  Hospital  fell  through  last  year 
when  the  provincial  Ministry  of  Health 
stalled  on  giving  its  approval.  St.  Michael's 
Hospital  and  St.  Joseph's  Health  Centre 
have  recently  announced  their  intention 
to  consolidate  their  resources  under  one 
board. 

The  future  of  the  Women's  College- 
Toronto  Hospital  merger  is  presently  on 
hold  pending  two  reports  requested  by 
the  provincial  health  ministry  in  response 
to  concerns  raised  about  the  way  the  deal 
was  handled. 

These  hospitals  are  all  affiliated  with 
U of  T and  are  teaching  facilities. 

Dirks  said  the  Toronto  General- 
Toronto  Western  merger  has  worked  out 
well  although  there  have  been  some 
minor  problems.  On  the  plus  side,  some 
research  and  specialized  programs  have 
been  strengthened,  he  said. 

The  proposed  Women's  College-Tor- 
onto  Hospital  union,  approved  by  both 
boards,  calls  for  Women's  College  to 
retain  its  identity  and  narhe.  All  gynecol- 
ogical and  obstetrical  services,  breast 
cancer  treatment,  research  into  intensive 
care  for  sick  newborns  and  the  in  vitro 
fertilization  program  for  the  three  hos- 
pitals would  be  concentrated  at  Women's 
College,  but  general  health  care  would 
be  phased  out  and  other  specialties  would 
be  absorbed  by  Toronto  Hospital. 

Opposition  to  the  amalgamation  has 
come  from  both  patients  and  staff  of 
Women's  College  who  are  concerned  that 
the  79-year-old,  250-bed  institution  will 
lose  its  identity  and  high  standard  of 
health  care  once  gobbled  up  by  the  sig- 
nificantly larger  hospital. 

A 600-member  group.  Friends  of 
Women's  College,  is  actively  trying  to 
block  the  merger.  In  response  to  their 


merger 

Dirks 

concerns,  the  health  ministry  has  set  up  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  way  the  deal 
was  handled.  Its  report  is  due  by  Feb.  1. 

The  province  has  also  appointed  two 
investigators  to  decide  whether  the  pro- 
posed merger  has  affected  the  quality  of 
patient  health  care.  This  move  was  at  the 
request  of  the  hospital's  board  follow- 
ing an  attempt  by  opponents  to  oust  the 
directors  and  replace  them  with  anti- 
merger supporters. 

In  response  to  the  possible  merger  the 
University  set  up  a committee  which  con- 
cluded that  for  clinical  and  academic 
reasons  Women's  College  could  not 
continue  to  operate  independently. 

Should  the  merger  fail  to  take  place, 
it  would  create  uncertainty  and  make'  it 
difficult  for  the  University  to  keep  all  of 
its  staff,  Dirks  said. 

Bond  wins 
Steacie 

PROFESSOR  Richard  Bond  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 
(CITA)  has  won  the  1989  Steacie  prize 
for  his  contributions  to  physical  cosmol- 
ogy. 

The  prize  is  given  by  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC)  and  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  highest  science  awards 
in  Canada.  Last  year  the  prize  was  shared 
by  Professors  Scott  Tremaine,  director  of 
CITA,  and  Ian  Affleck  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia. 

Bond,  39,  is  a leader  in  the  study  that 
links  the  properties  of  subatomic  particles 
to  the  evolution  and  large-scale  stmcture 
of  the  universe.  He  began  his  career  study- 
ing supernovae  and  many  of  his  results 
are  now  part  of  the  standard  lore  on  the 
subject. 

Bond  has  worked  on  papers  that  were 
the  first  to  show  that  only  very  massive 
stars  could  implode  to  become  black  holes 
without  ejecting  substantial  masses  of 
heavy  elements  into  intergalactic  space. 

A native  of  Toronto,  Bond  returned 
to  U of  T in  1985  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  Palo  Alto,  California,  where  he 
was  an  associate  professor. 

Bond  has  declined  several  job  offers 
from  other  institutions  and  is  “one  of 
the  most  visible  and  active  young  Cana- 
dian scientists  in  any  discipline,"  accord- 
ing to  a nomination  letter  written  by 
Tremaine. 

Last  year  Bond  was  the  winner  of  one 
of  four  Steacie  fellowships  awarded  by 
the  National  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council.  One  of  the  winners 
this  year  is  Professor  Hector  Levesque  of 
the  Department  of  Computer  Science,  a 
spokesperson  for  NSERC  said. 


Fourteen  women  students  were  murdered 
December  6, 1989,  at 
I'Ecole  Poly  technique, 
University  de  Montryal. 


1 ARBOR  1 


A memorial  service  will  be  held 
for  the  entire  U of  T community  on 
Wednesday,  January  17, 1 to  2 p.m. 
at  Convocation  Hall.  All  faculty,  staff 
and  students  are  welcome  to  attend. 
The  service  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  both  remembrance  and  reflection. 
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Kenney-  Wallace 
to  head  McMaster 


J Notebook 


PROFESSOR  Geraldine 
Kenney-Wallace  of  the 
University's  Departments 
of  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try has  been  named  presi- 
dent and  vice-chancellor 
of  McMaster  University 
in  Hamilton,  effeaive 
July  1. 

Kenney-Wallace  is  an 
internationally  recog- 
nized authority  on  lasers, 
non-linear  optics  and 
molecular-chemical  dy- 
namics. 

Born  in  England  in 
1943,  she  obtained  her 
undergraduate  degree 
from  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Her  PhD  is  from 
the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  She  taught  at 
Yale  University  before 
joining  the  staff  at  U of  T in  1974. 

She  has  honorary  degrees  from  six 
Canadian  universities  and  has  received 
Guggenheim,  Steacie  and  Killam  fellow- 
ships. Kenney-Wallace  has  been  visiting 
professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
Paris  and  Stanford  University  in  Califor- 
nia. 

In  1983  she  was  appointed  to  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada  and  became 


Geraldine  Kenney-Wallace 

council  chair  in  1987. 

Kenney-Wallace  is  the  second  woman 
to  head  an  Ontario  university  (after 
Professor  Eva  Kushner,  who  became 
president  of  U of  T's  Victoria  University 
in  1987)  and  only  the  fifth  female  presi- 
dent in  Canada.  Mount  St.  Vincent 
University  and  the  University  of  King's 
College,  both  in  Halifax,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Winnipeg  are  led  by  women. 


Feds  pledge  funds 
for  lakes  research 


THINGS  ARE  looking  up  for  Great  Lakes 
researchers  at  Ontario  universities:  the 
federal  government  has  made  an  infor- 
mal commitment  to  provide  at  least  $1 

ideas  wanted 

WITH  THIS  issue,  associate  editor  Jane 
Stirling  assumes  responsibility  for  features 
in  the  Bulletin.  We  are  always  looking  for 
ideas  for  articles  (long  and  short)  on 
teaching,  scholarly  projects,  books,  pure 
and  applied  science,  medicine,  student 
life.  University  affairs  past  and  present, 
people,  academic  initiatives  and  other 
matters.  The  range  is  as  large  as  the 
University  itself.  If  a topic  interests  you, 
it  is  probably  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
So,  if  there's  something  you  would  like 
to  see  covered  in  the  paper,  call  978-7016. 
We're  anxious  to  talk. 


j'  t-y 
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Visa  and  Diners'  Club  accepted 


million  for  university-based  studies. 

At  a meeting  Dec.  13,  Environment 
Canada  representatives  told  members  of 
the  Ontario  Universities'  Great  Lakes  Re- 
search Network  that  the  government 
recognizes  the  need  to  enhance  univer- 
sity research  and  that  it  is  prepared  to 
provide  the  necessary  financial  support. 
Direct  government  funding  might  also 
come  from  the  federal  Departments  of 
Fisheries  and  Health  & Welfare. 

In  the  short  term,  the  environment 
department  plans  to  implement  a re- 
search subvention  program.  But  the 
deputy  minister  made  it  clear  "that  a 
much  more  significant  infusion  of  fund- 
ing was  likely  over  the  next  couple  of 
years  as  his  department  works  on  a new 
environment  agenda,"  said  Douglas 
Haffner,  associate  director  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Windsor. 

Professor  Henry  Regier,  director  of 
U of  T's  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies,  said  the  money  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  applications  for  matching  grants 
from  the  three  federal  research  councils. 

About  70  researchers  at  10  Ontario 
universities  are  involved  in  the  network's 
projects  for  "sustainable  redevelopment" 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Members  of  the  network  plan  to  meet 
again  in  March  at  U of  T to  establish  a 
formal  structure  and  discuss  how  to  put 
the  government  money  to  best  use. 

Candidates  for  the  network  executive 
are  Haffner,  Regier  and  Professor  Michael 
Dickman  of  Brock  University. 

Last  fall  university  researchers  were 
disappointed  to  discover  that  a $125 
million  federal  program  did  not  set  aside 
any  money  for  their  work.  In  response, 
they  organized  the  network  to  lobby  for 
support. 


Bad  news  for  those  sun-drenched  Ha- 
waiian termites:  U of  T's  own  termite 
expert  is  coming  after  them.  Ken 
Grace,  director  of  the  University's  urban 
entomology  program,  is  leaving  at  the 
end  of  February  to  become  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  entomology  and  director  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii's  termite- 
control  project.  He  will  miss  Toronto, 
he  says,  but  the  lure  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific is  just  too  strong  — and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  sun  or  surf.  Whereas 
Ontario  has  just  one  species  of  termite, 
Hawaii  has  five.  They  cause  about  $50 
million  damage  annually. 

^ 

In  our  last  issue,  we  told  you  about  Mick 
Jagger's  visit  to  Hart  House  to  see  the 
Reader's  Digest  collection  of  impression- 
ist and  post-impressionist  art.  A week 
later,  we  received  a breathless  telephone 
call  from  an  anonymous  friend  to  tell 
us  that  Rudolph  Nureyev,  choreog- 
rapher and  dancer,  was  just  then  visit- 
ing the  gallery.  In  the  spirit  of  all  good 
celebrity  tabloids,  we  immediately  dis- 
patched a photographer  to  the  scene. 
A hour  later,  he  reported  back,  crest- 
fallen. No  Nureyev.  Disappointed,  we 
called  gallery  director  Judi  Schwartz 
for  the  lowdown.  She  was  in  her  office 
chatting  with  a couple  of  the  people 
who  staff  the  weight  room  when  the 
three  heard  the  news  of  Nureyev  and 
went  off  in  search.  She  asked  at  the 
gallery,  but  nobody  had  seen  the  elu- 
sive Rudolph.  Later,  Schwartz  expressed 
surprise  at  the  rumour  and  her  friend 
said,  "But  1 saw  you  walking  down  the 
hall  with  him!"  It  was  one  of  the  guys 
from  the  weight  room.  Never  mind: 
30,000  people  visited  the  exhibition. 
No  word  on  whether  the  new  Rudolph 
Nureyev  plans  to  give  up  the  bench  press 
for  the  pas  de  deux. 

^ 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  has  published  the  results  of  a 
survey,  taken  in  November,  of  student 
attitudes  and  activities;  900  students 
were  called,  405  answered.  Among  the 
questions:  which  of  the  three  campus- 
wide newspapers  do  you  read?  The  Var- 
sity dominates:  70  percent  read  it;  36 
percent  read  the  newspaper.  Both  papers 
are  independent  of  SAC.  The  survey  also 
indicates  that  some  undergraduates  read 
the  award-winning  Bulletin,  joining 
some  15,000  University  faculty  and  staff 
members,  grad  students  and  others.  Of 
the  14  college  or  faculty  student  publi- 
cations, Erindale's  Medium  //is  the  best 
read,  followed  by  the  Toike  Oike, 
Scarborough's  Underground,  St.  Michael's 
Mike,  UC's  Gargoyle  and  Victoria's  Strand. 
Other  findings:  Most  students  (78  per- 
cent) believe  racism  is  not  a problem 
at  U of  T;  some  23  percent  think  under- 
funding  is  the  most  pressing  problem; 
and  60  percent  want  a new  student 
centre  for  clubs  and  would  be  willing 
to  pay  $15  more  a year  in  incidental 
fees  for  it. 

Mary  Ellen  Leyerle,  Massey  College 
secretary,  has  written  to  correct  an  er- 
ror in  our  last  Notebook.  There  we  said 
Ann  Saddlemyer  was  Robertson  Davies' 
successor  as  master  of  the  college.  Ms 
Leyerle  writes;  "Professor  Saddlemyer 
did  not  succeed  Robertson  Davies  di- 
rectly; Professor  J.N.  Patterson  Hume 
was  master  from  1981  to  1988,  and  it 


was  he  who  had  the  unenviable  task  of 
following  the  great  magician's 
[Robertson  Davies']  act  at  the  annual 
Christmas  Gaudy.  Pat  Hume  coped  with 
this  pleasant  chore  in  his  own  cheerful 
and  competent  way  for  seven  years,  and 
it  is  rather  sad  to  find  him  a non-per- 
son in  your  column."  We  apologize  and 
take  note. 

And  to  make  amends  we  publish  the 
winning  entry  in  this  year's  limerick 
contest  for  the  Massey  Christmas  Gaudy 
Dec.  9.  It  was  composed  by  Derrick 
Breach,  a Massey  fellow  in  the  1960s 
and  now  a professor  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Canterbury,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

From  the  ceiling  swung  George 
Santayana; 

He  was  naked  and  shouted  'Hosanna!' 
And,  revealing  his  all. 

He  graffitied  our  Hall 
In  a happily  impossible  manner. 

Generations  of  Massey  fellows  have  read 
the  quotation  from  Santayana  on  the 
walls  of  the  dining  hall:  "Happiness  is 
impossible,  and  even  inconceivable  to 
a mind  without  scope  and  without 
pause,  a mind  driven  by  craving,  pleas- 
ure, or  fear.  To  be  happy  you  must  be 
reasonable  or  you  must  be  tamed.  You 
must  have  taken  the  measure  of  your 
powers,  tasted  the  fruits  of  your  pas- 
sions, and  learned  your  place  in  the 
world  and  what  things  in  it  can  really 
serve  you.  To  be  happy  you  must  be 
wise." 


Again  this  year  the  U of  T Alumni 
Association  will  sponsor  the  John  H. 
Moss  Scholarship,  awarded  annually  to 
a student  who  shows  all-round  excel- 
lence; the  Alumni  Faculty  Award,  to 
faculty  members  for  excellence  in  teach- 
ing, research  and  community  work;  and 
the  Chancellor's  Award,  to  a member 
of  the  administrative  staff  who  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
University.  The  deadline  for  scholarship 
applications  and  award  nominations  is 
January  26.  The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  a March  27  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  Call  978-2367  for  more 
information.  Meanwhile,  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Fac- 
ulty Associations  is  now  accepting 
nominations  for  its  teaching  awards. 
The  deadline  for  nominations  is  March 
31.  OCUFA  can  be  reached  at  979-2117. 

e>  (#' 

The  Ontario  government  now  has  a 
number  you  can  call  for  information 
in  English  or  French  on  smoking  in  the 
workplace:  326-7922.  A new  provincial 
law  on  smoking  took  effect  Jan.  1.  It 
covers  all  Ontario  workplaces. 


Lest  you  think  all  is  as  it  seems.  Uni- 
versity College  will  hold  its  annual  sym- 
posium Jan.  15-20  on  Fakes,  Frauds 
& Forgeries.  Among  the  lectures:  "Sub- 
mission Hold:  The  sexual  politics  of  pro- 
fessional wrestling,"  by  Professor  Paul 
Budra  of  Simon  Fraser  University; 
"Fake,  Fraud,  Forgery:  Kurt  Waldheim," 
by  Stephen  Lewis;  and  "Power  and 
Politics  in  Peer  Review,"  by  Professor 
Beth  Savan.  There  is  no  admission 
charge.  For  a complete  list,  see  Events, 
page  16.' 


Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  til  11  p.m.»  Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  96 1-3404  jj 
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Briefs 


Connaught 
fellows  chosen 

THE  CONNAUGHT  Committee  has  awarded 
three  senior  fellowships  for  1990-91. 
Professor  John  Rist  of  the  Department 
of  Classics  plans  to  complete  a book  on 
the  philosophical  achievement  of  St. 
Augustine  of  Hippo.  Professor  Julia  Ching 
of  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies 
will  undertake  a book-length  study  of  the 
religious  philosophy  of  Chu  Hsi  and 
Professor  Ernest  Weinrib  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  and  the  Department  of  Classics 
has  proposed  a major  project  on  the 
philosophical  foundations  of  the  law  of 
torts.  Fellows  receive  full  salary  from  their 
departments  (up  to  a maximum  of 
$60,000  for  replacement  costs)  and 
$2,000  for  research  expenses. 

Lang  begins  leave 

DAN  LANG,  assistant  vice-president  (plan- 
ning) and  University  registrar,  will  spend 
1990-91  in  Falcon,  Western  Australia.  He 
leaves  Feb.  1.  While  away,  Lang  plans  to 
do  research  and  some  writing.  His  wife, 
Diane,  will  teach  at  Mandurah  High 
School  as  part  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's international  teacher  exchange 
program.  Marty  England,  currently  re- 
search and  planning  officer  for  opera- 
tional and  economic  analysis,  will  be 
acting  vice-president  in  Lang's  absence. 
Karel  Swift,  director  of  student  awards 
and  assistant  University  registrar,  will 
become  acting  registrar. 

Congress  coming 

THE  DOWNTOWN  campus  will  host  an 
international  gathering  of  Asia  scholars 
during  the  third  week  of  August.  Organ- 
izers expect  2,000  people  to  attend  the 
33rd  International  Congress  of  Asian  & 
North  African  Studies,  which  is  being  held 
in  Canada  for  the  first  time.  The  inau- 
gural congress  was  held  in  Paris  in  1873. 


Professor  Julia  Ching  of  the  Department 
of  East  Asian  Studies  and  Professor  Will 
Oxtoby  of  the  Department  of  Middle  East 
& Islamic  Studies  are  co-presidents  of  the 
event.  A gala  is  being  held  Feb.  3 to  raise 
money  for  the  congress.  It  is  being  or- 
ganized by  Daisy  Ho,  an  MBA  student  at 
U of  T who  arranged  a similar  fundraiser 
a year  ago  for  the  Hospitalfor  Sick  Chil- 
dren and  a Chinese  home  for  the  eld- 
erly. Ching  said  the  gala  committee  hopes 
to  raise  more  than  $100,000.  The  con- 
gress will  also  receive  $47,000  from  the 
Social  Sciences  & Humanities  Research 
Council.  A dozen  other  universities  aaoss 
the  country  are  co-sponsors  of  the  event. 

Appeal  pending 

PROFESSOR  Richard  Hummel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry  has  asked  his  la^vyer, 
Morris  Manning,  to  file  a notice  of  ap- 
peal of  his  University  conviction  for 
sexual  harassment.  The  notice  allows  him 
30  days  to  proceed  with  the  appeal  or 
drop  the  case.  If  he  proceeds,  the  divi- 
sional court  will  review  the  procedures 
followed  last  February  when  Hummel  was 
found  guilty.  The  court  will  decide  if  the 
procedures  were  followed  and  could  order 
a new  University  hearing.  On  Dec.  8,  U 
of  T's  Sexual  Harassment  Appeals  Board 
dismissed  Hummel's  internal  appeal  of 
an  earlier  decision  that  found  him  guilty 
of  "prolonged  and  intense  staring"  at  a 
student  in  the  Hart  House  pool. 

Deferral  defended 

A DECISION  allowing  Governing  Council 
more  time  to  consider  a proposal  to  trans- 
fer title  to  McMaster  Hall  on  Bloor  St.  to 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  appears 
to  have  added  fuel  to  the  debate.  Coun- 
cil is  now  expected  to  consider  the  RCM 
transfer  Feb.  8.  Conservatory  officials, 
who  had  expected  Council  to  deal  with 
the  matter  at  its  Dec.  21  meeting,  are 
upset  by  the  delay  and  have  launched  a 
public  relations  campaign  in  an  effort 


$10M 


Deficit  will  reach 


Continued  from  Page  1 

• reviewing  or  developing  policies  for  the 
terms  and  length  of  appointments  of 
academic  administrators  and  their  sup- 
port organizations 

• having  ancillary  operations  produce 
revenue  for  the  University 

• converting  the  long-term  adjustment 
fund,  expected  to  reach  $150  million  by 
1991-92,  to  an  unrestricted  endowment 
and  apply  $11.7  million  of  the  interest 
to  the  operating  budget  over  the  strat- 
egy period  with  any  additional  dividends 
being  used  to  offset  the  shortfall 

• developing  policies  to  encourage  fac- 
ulty to  seek  external  funds  for  research 
expenses. 

Exceeds  policy 

The  guidelines  also  projert,  again  for 
the  first  time,  an  accumulated  operat- 
ing deficit  significantly  larger  than  Gov- 
erning Council  policy  permits;  shortfalls 
have  been  restricted  to  less  than  1.5 
percent  of  annual  operating  income. 

While  the  policy  would  restrict  this 
year's  shortfall  to  $7.8  million,  the  guide- 
lines project  a gap  of  $10  million.  The 
policy  would  continue  to  be  exceeded 
only  until  1995-96. 

"It's  not  an  open-ended  deficit,"  Lang 
said.  If  the  projections  fall  short,  the 
guidelines  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
board  for  review,  he  said. 

The  guidelines  go  to  the  Business  Board 
today.  This  is  a departure  from  ordinary 
procedure  because  the  board  does  not 
usually  deal  with  them  at  this  stage,  but 
the  step  is  being  taken  because  the  defi- 
cit exceeds  the  maximum  prescribed  by 
Council,  Lang  said. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  guide- 
lines are  optimistic,  he  said.  "They're  the 


best  form  of  damage-control  possible." 

The  University  is  making  some  strate- 
gic assumptions  to  reduce  the  projected 
$62  million  deficit  in  1995-96  to  $25.2 
million.  It  anticipates  that  the  provincial 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities  will 
find  an  additional  $31.7  million  in  sup- 
plementary grants  for  special  programs. 

The  guidelines  also  anticipate  salary 
inaeases  that  match  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  include  progress-through-the- 
ranks  (PTR),  for  a total  of  7.3  percent  in 
1990-91. 

Utilities,  library  acquisitions  and  other 
non-salary  costs  are  expected  to  rise  by 
about  five  percent  this  year.  Increases  in 
provincial  grants  are  based  on  the  infla- 
tion rate,  plus  one  percent,  while  tuition 
inaeases  are  tied  to  the  growth  in  grants. 

The  guidelines  say  the  University  now 
has  no  choice  but  to  formulate  a long- 
range  plan  because  of  "the  pernicious  and 
chronic  effects  of  underfunding"  by  the 
provincial  government.  U of  T is  being 
underfunded  by  between  $44  million  and 
$56  million. 

They  also  say  there  is  not  much  hope 
for  improvement  in  the  near  future:  "It 
[the  province]  has  made  the  future  so 
threatening  that  the  University  must 
chart  a new  and  bold  course." 

In  the  past,  budgets  have  been  done 
on  a year-to-year  basis.  The  new  scheme 
allows  the  University  sufficient  time  to 
plan  new  strategies  to  improve  its  finan- 
cial position  and  avoid  cuts  until  abso- 
lutely necessary,  Lang  said. 

The  guidelines  say  the  multi-year 
approach  is  risky  because  of  the  high 
accumulative  deficit  especially  if  parts  of 
the  strategy  cannot  be  achieved  or  some 
of  the  assumptions  prove  incorrect.  If  this 
should  happen,  adjustments  would  have 
to  be  made  to  the  strategy,  Lang  said. 


to  convince  the  University  to  act  more 
quickly.  At  the  Dec.  21  meeting,  Paul 
Cadario,  an  alumni  member  of  Council, 
said  the  conservatory  could  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  attempting  to  nego- 
tiate in  public.  RCM  is  misleading  the 
public  and  possibly  turning  some  unde- 
cided Council  members  against  the 
conservatory.  The  deferral  was  meant  to 
be  a cooling-down  period  for  all  con- 
cerned, not  a time  for  heating  up  the 
controversy  even  more,  he  said. 

Mann  wins  Gemini 

MARTHA  MANN,  head  of  design  at  the 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama, 
has  won  a Gemini  Award  for  her  work 
on  Glory  Enough  For  All,  the  CBC  mini- 
series on  the  discovery  of  insulin,  pro- 
duced by  Gemstone  Productions.  The 
awards,  inaugurated  in  1986,  recognize 
excellence  in  television  production.  That 
year  Mann  won  the  best  costume  design 
award  for  Anne  of  Green  Gables.  In  1988 
she  won  again  for  Anne  of  Green  Gables: 
The  Sequel.  Mann  has  worked  at  U of  T 
for  14  years.  She  has  a great  deal  of  the- 
atre experience,  and  is  an  active  freelance 
costume  designer. 

Fellowships  funded 

The  Canadian  Jewish  News  will  contrib- 
ute $50,000  a year  (adjusted  for  infla- 
tion) to  U of  T's  Jewish  Studies  Program. 
The  gift  will  bring  two  young  scholars 
to  Toronto  each  year,  says  Professor 
Arthur  Kruger,  acting  program  director. 
The  visiting  scholars  will  be  close  to 
completing  their  doctoral  theses  or  will 
have  recently  received  their  degrees. 
While  at  U of  T,  they  will  teach  one  course 
each  and  have  time  to  complete  their 
dissertation  or  prepare  it  for  publication. 
The  endowment  will  h^lp  build  an  in- 
ternational network  of  scholars  and  pave 
the  way  for  more  joint  research  projects, 
colloquia  and  graduate  student  exchange 
projerts,  said  Kruger.  The  call  for  appli- 
cations went  out  last  fall;  the  first  CJN 
fellows  will  be  selected  in  March. 

Shots  available 

THE  UNIVERSITY'S  Office  of  Environmental 
Health  & Safety  is  conducting  an  immu- 
nization program  against  hepatitis  B 
among  employees  considered  at  risk  of 
contracting  the  disease.  About  250  den- 
tistry, nursing  and  campus  police  employ- 
ees are  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the 
voluntary  program.  The  immunization 
consists  of  one  initial  shot,  a second  one 
a month  later,  and  a third  shot  in  six 


months.  The  number  of  hepatitis  B car- 
riers has  risen  from  three  reported  cases 
in  Canada  in  1969  to  an  estimated  13,000 
today.  The  liver  infection  is  incurable, 
but  usually  not  fatal.  It  is  spread  through 
blood,  blood  products,  saliva  and  semen. 

Chairs  approved 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  has  approved  the 
establishment  of  two  new  endowed 
chairs.  The  James  Wallace  McCutcheon 
Chair  in  Surgery  will  be  established  by 
the  Toronto  Hospital  with  income  from 
the  James  Wallace  McCutcheon  Foun- 
dation trust  fund.  The  Albert  & Temmy 
Letner  Chair  in  Psychotherapy  will  be 
co-funded  by  the  Letners  and  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital. 

Seats  assigned 

TEACHING  STAFF  at  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  Colleges  will  now  have  their  own 
representatives  on  Governing  Council. 
A redistribution  of  the  seats  for  teach- 
ing staff  and  the  elimination  of  a mem- 
ber-at-large  position  will  free  up  two  spots. 
The  change  is  designed  to  better  reflect 
the  increasing  number  of  teaching  staff 
at  the  Mississauga  and  Scarborough  col- 
leges. 

Symphony  sought 

PROFESSOR  Lothar  Klein  of  the  Faculty  of 
Music  has  been  asked  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Youth  Orchestras  to 
compose  a large  orchestral  work.  Unani- 
mously chosen  by  a panel  of  Canadian 
orchestral  conductors,  Klein  will  com- 
pose a symphony  for  young  players.  It 
will  be  the  composer's  fourth  symphonic 
work  and  will  receive  its  premiere  at  the 
14th  Festival  of  Canadian  Youth  Orches- 
tras at  Banff  in  April. 

Name  changes 

ON  JAN.  1 the  Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre 
officially  changed  its  name  to  the 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre.  The 
change  follows  the  adoption  of  a new 
mission  statement  for  the  hospital  as  a 
multi-disciplinary  centre.  The  new  logo 
symbolizes  a path  to  knowledge  and 
health.  Sunnybrook  began  as  a hospital 
for  war  veterans  in  1948.  In  1966  it  be- 
came the  first  university  teaching  hos- 
pital in  Ontario.  Two  major  buildings 
under  construction  are  scheduled  for 
completion  this  spring:  the  George  Hees 
Centre,  a 270-bed  veterans'  and  chronic 
care  residence,  and  a seven-storey  research 
building. 
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CENTRE  FOR  HEALTH  PROMOTION 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

TENURED/TENURE  STREAM  - PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 

A multi-disciplinary  Centre  for  Health  Promotion  has  been  established  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Community  Health  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  overall  mission  of  the 
Centre  is  to  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  Canadians  through  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  education,  and  service  in  this  rapidly  developing  field.  Initial  fund- 
ing has  been  received.  The  Centre  is  being  developed  in  partnership  with  the  Cana- 
dian Public  Health  Association. 

The  Director  will  report  to  the  Associate  Dean,  Community  Health,  and  will  be  re- 
sponsible for;  developing  a strategic  plan  and  coordinating  the  development  of  the 
Centre,  managing  day-to-day  activities  of  the  Centre,  fostering  the  development  of 
collaborative  projects  involving  a multi-disciplinary  team  of  researchers  and  com- 
munity resources,  establishing  linkages  with  other  institutions  interested  in  Health 
Promotion,  and  pursuing  funding  from  multiple  sources  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

The  successful  candidate  should  have  a PhD  or  post-graduate  qualifications  (MD, 
FRCPC)  in  the  health  or  social  sciences,  experience  in  administration  and  in  work- 
ing with  multi-disciplinary  teams,  and  expertise  and  scholarly  accomplishments  in 
one  or  more  aspects  of  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention.  Excellent  interper- 
sonal skills  and  a high  level  of  energy  are  essential. 

The  successful  candidate  will  hold  the  academic  rank  of  Professor  or  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Biostatistics  and  will  be  ten- 
ured or  in  the  tenure  stream  depending  on  qualifications  and  experience.  The  initial 
appointment  as  Director  of  the  Centre  is  for  five  years,  with  the  opportunity  for  a 
second  five-year  term  following  an  internal  review.  Salary  will  be  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 

A letter  of  application  and  curriculum  vitae  should  be  sent  to:  Dr.  M.J.  Ashley, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  c/o  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Biostatistics, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1A8. 

The  University  encourages  both  women  and  men  to  apply  for  this  position.  In  accor- 
dance with  Canadian  immigration  requirements,  this  advertisement  is  directed  to 
Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  residents. 
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A Conference  to  Commemorate  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  the 
Publication  of  the  Second  Volume  of 
Democracy  in  America 

January  12  - 14,  1990 
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Profile 


by  Karina  Dahlin 


Kay's  way 


DARTING  ACROSS  Will- 
cocksSt.  on  a cold  win- 
ter day  1 praise  the  col- 
lective insight  of  editor, 
interviewee  and  myself. 

Together,  we  have  man- 
aged to  reduce  my  con- 
tact with  the  blowing 
snow  to  a minimum. 

Rather  than  trudging 
aaoss  campus,  or  aaoss 
town,  1 ne^  only  shoot 
over  to  New  College 
where  Kay  Armatage,  di- 
rector of  the  Women's 
Studies  Programme,  has 
her  office. 

But  it  is  not  for 
climatic  reasons  that 
Armatage  is  the  first 
subject  of  this  column. 

Curiosity  is  the  mot- 
ivator. 

She  is  one  of  those 
people  who  is  known 
outside  campus  more 
for  what  she  does  than  for  where  she 
works.  When  she  appears  on  TV  On- 
tario, for  example,  it  is  usually  in  her 
capacity  as  a feminist  and  a filmmaker. 
In  passing  it  is  noted  that  she  teaches 
women's  studies  (at  New)  and  cinema 
studies  (at  Innis  College). 

She  has  made  seven  films>  always 
low-budget  produaions  on  arts  coun- 
cil grants.  They  are  shot  during  the 
summer  months  and  whenever  she  can 
find  a spare  day.  Her  last.  Artist  on  Fire, 
is  a one-hour  portrait  of  Toronto's  Joyce 
Wieland.  It  has  been  shown  in  art  gal- 
leries and  at  film  festivals  all  over  the 
world  and  has  received  several  prizes, 
among  them  the  Toronto  Festival  of 
Festivals  award  for  excellence  in  1987. 

It's  natural  to  wonder  where  all  this 
activity  is  leading  Armatage  and  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  she  knows  the 
answer.  At  46,  she  has  every  intention 
of  continuing  her  academic  career  (soon 
as  a tenured  professor,  she  hopes)  that 
began  as  a teaching  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  English  20  years  ago. 

When  she  started  to  make  films  in 
1975,  she  thought  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  something  she  could  do  on 
the  side.  But  soon  she  realized  that 
teaching,  writing  and  research  on 
women's  films  and  feminist  film  the- 
ory, on  the  one  hand,  and  filmmaking 
on  the  other  complemented  each  other. 
She  is  primarily  a university  professor, 
she  says  — with  an  incredible  appetite 
for  making  films. 

"There's  really  nothing  more  excit- 
ing. The  process  of  editing  is  like  writ- 
ing a book,  only  it's  such  a hands-on, 
dynamic,  engrossing  activity.  It  takes 
the  kind  of  concentration  that  1 have 
never  experienced  in  any  other  area 
of  my  life." 

Armatage  had  planned  to  start  shoot- 
ing a new  film  this  month.  But  she  sus- 
pended the  project  because  her  sub- 
jects, a group  of  avant-garde  artists,  had 
become  involved  in  a controversy  with 


racial  undertones.  She  felt  that  her  as- 
sociation with  the  group  might  jeop- 
ardize the  Women's  Studies  Pro- 
gramme, particularly  its  ongoing  inte- 
gration of  racial  issues.  Rather  than  risk 
that,  she  pulled  out. 

Not  one  to  brood,  she  has  already 
submitted  a grant  proposal  for  a docu- 
drama  on  Nell  Shipman,  a little-known 
but  very  active  Canadian  actor,  direc- 
tor, producer  and  writer  of  screenplays 
who  started  out  as  a vaudeville  dancer 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The 
Victoria,  BC,  native  made  dozens  of 
movies,  short  and  long,  and  is  known 
for  her  role  in  Back  to  God's  Country,  a 
1919  film  about  the  Canadian  north. 

Most  of  Shipman's  films  are  adven- 
ture stories  and  show  her  in  the  wil- 
derness with  wild  North  American 
animals  that  she  trained  in  her  private 
zoo. 

"Quite  a gal,"  says  Armatage,  full  of 
admiration.  She  finds  Shipman  inter- 
esting not  only  because  this  is  a woman 
ignored  by  male  historians.  Shipman 
was  also  one  of  the  period's  last  small 
independent  producers  squeezed  out 
by  the  large  companies  that  took  over 
the  industry  when  sound  was  intro- 
duced. 

Two  more  films,  a book  and  three 
articles  are  percolating  on  the  Armat- 
age back  burner.  One  of  the  films  is  a 
five-minute  comic  documentary  about 
revenge  — her  revenge,  expressed  in  a 
"cathartic  fantasy,"  she  says  with  a mis- 
chievous grin. 

The  fast-paced  stress  reliever  of  a film 
would  flash  "some  horrible  person  say- 
ing something  about  the  new  abortion 
law"  and  then  cut  to  a fist  "socking  it 
to  a pumpkin."  Another  frustrating 
news  clip  would  be  followed  by  a close- 
up  of  a thumb  grinding  away  as  if  to 
crush  the  annoying  statement  — and 
so  on. 

Armatage's  office  on  a winter  day  is 
as  funny  as  it  is  serious. 
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Analysis,  critique,  reflection 

OCUFA  head  fights  uncongenial  currents 


by  Augusta  Dwyer 

BILL  GRAHAM,  the  U of  T professor  elected 
president  of  the  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associations  last 
July,  has  a mission  for  OCUFA  members. 
He  wants  them  to  start  to 
comment  publicly  on 
what  is  happening  to 
higher  education. 

"I  think  university 
teachers  are  going  to  have 
to  enter  into  the  public 
discussion,"  Graham  says. 

"We're  not  a carefully  pro- 
terted  island  anymore.  1 
think  its  crucially  impor- 
tant for  us  to  have  a 
voice." 

As  government  spend- 
ing on  education  fails  jto 
keep  pace  with  Ontario's 
economic  growth,  and  as 
private  financing  is  sought 
to  replace  public  spend- 
ing, Graham  believes 
"predatory  economics" 
will  increasingly  set  the 
agenda  for  universities 
and  colleges. 

"The  government  has 
been  sending  a very  clear 
. message  in  favour  of  coop- 
eration between  universi- 
ties and  the  private  sec- 
tor," he  says.  "We're  going 
to  be  drawn  much  more 
into  the  government  and 
corporate  worlds.  And  it 
is  up  to  people  in  univer- 
sities to  realize  this  and  to 
start  commenting  pub- 
licly on  the  kind  of  soci- 
ety we're  building. 

"What  is  most  fright- 
ening are  recent  studies  in 
both  North  America  and 
Europe,  indicating  that  be- 
tween the  years  2000  and 
2012  there  will  be  a severe 
shortage  of  qualified  uni- 
versity teachers.  The  situ- 
ation really  is  critical.  It's 
becoming  a crisis." 

Graham  says  the  gov- 
ernment is  guilty  of  a kind 
of  doublespeak.  "On  the 
one  hand,  they're  saying 
they  want  accessibility, 
suggesting  that  the  system 
is  open  to  everybody,  and 
that  people  can  pursue 


whatever  they  are  really  interested  in. 
At  the  same  time,  the  province  is  say- 
ing: we  need  to  direct  people  in  certain 
ways,  towards  marketplace  necessities. 
We  need  to  strategically  restructure  our 
manpower,  human  resources,  get  more 


technology,  more  engineers,  more  ap- 
plied science,  not  basic  science  particu- 
larly, things  that  have  immediate  cash 
value  kinds  of  implications." 

He  pointed  to  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  which  has  said 
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Bill  Graham:  “Who  is  going  to  provide  us  with  a mirror  of  ourselves?” 


Ocean-going  Graham  loves  the  long  haul 


PROFESSOR  Bill  Graham  is  often  confused 
with  a colleague  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  For  a while,  in  faa, 
there  was  only  one  name  in  the  U of  T 
telephone  directory,  with  four  telephone 
numbers  — two  belonged  to  him,  two 
did  not.  The  other  Bill  Graham  ran  as  a 
Liberal  candidate  in  the  Rosedale  riding 
in  1984.  During  the  campaign,  the  fam- 
ily of  philosophy  professor  Graham  was 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  local  reporters 
wanting  an  interview.  To  the  journalists' 
even  greater  surprise,  Graham's  daugh- 
ter informed  them  that  her  father  was 
halfway  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
35-foot  sail  boat. 

Graham  describes  sailing  as  "my  big 
passion,"  and  the  experience  of  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  with  a crew  of  four  as 
"the  most  marvelous  experience  I've  ever 
had  in  my  life."  With  a naval  certificate 
from  the  Hochschule  fiir  Zeefarht  in 
Lubeck  — a tough  course  with  a 50  per- 
cent failure  rate  Graham  now  spends 
a portion  of  each  summer  teaching  sail- 
ing in  Germany.  He  has  also  sailed  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caribbean. 
"I  just  love  long-distance  sailing,"  says 
the  father  of  four  adult  children. 


Graham  was  part  of  Scarborough's  staff 
from  its  beginning  in  1966,  having  come 
to  Toronto  from  his  native  California  to 
complete  his  PhD  at  the  University.  "I 
thought  it  would  be  exciting  to  be  part 
of  the  development  of  that  new  cam- 
pus," he  says.  His  own  specialty  is  politi- 
cal philosophy  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  particularly  anarchism.  But  he 
has  written  books  on  political  philoso- 
phy in  various  historical  periods,  from 
ancient  Greece  to  modern  Europe. 

New  directions 

Graham  has  been  a supervisor  of  the 
humanities  program  at  Scarborough  since 
it  began  in  1974.  The  program,  offered 
in  the  Division  of  Humanities  at  Scar- 
borough, concentrates  on  great  books  and 
each  course  is  taught  by  a group  of  pro- 
fessors. 

In  1987,  colleagues  at  the  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi  in  Hattiesburg, 
asked  Graham  for  his  help  in  establish- 
ing a similar  program  there.  They  had 
learned  of  the  Scarborough  offering  from 
a course  calendar.  They  were  intrigued 
by  the  group-teaching  approach,  in  which 
experts  in  several  fields  lecture  on  par- 


ticular areas.  "If  we're  looking  at  Homer, 
we'd  try  to  get  someone  who  had  spent 
a good  deal  of  time  studying  Homer,  so 
he  or  she  could  pass  on  some  of  this 
knowledge,  and  love,  to  the  students  and 
be  sensitive  to  their  questions." 

In  past  years,  as  chair  of  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association's  external  affairs 
committee,  Graham  has  been  involved 
in  discussions  surrounding  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  University's  governing  struc- 
ture. He  continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  faculty  association  as  a vice- 
president  of  salaries,  benefits  and  pen- 
sions. 

Before  becoming  OCUFA  president, 
he  spent  two  years  as  a member  of  the 
confederation's  board  of  direaors  and 
another  two  as  treasurer. 

Graham  was  elected  president  by  the 
OCUFA  board  of  directors  last  July.  Of 
his  new  position  as  president  — and  the 
campaign  he  will  lead  to  improve  the 
funding  for  and  direction  of  higher 
education  — he  says,  "I  see  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  in  the  public 
sphere,  which  I've  thought  a lot  about. 
One  gets  drawn  more  and  more  into  these 
things.  " 


more  emphasis  should  be  put  on  high- 
yield  priorities  — "what  they  call  value- 
added  subjects  of  the  future."  The  CM  A 
position  was  outlined  in  a paper  for  the 
national  forum  on  post-secondary  edu- 
cation held  in  Saskatoon  last  fall. 

The  result  of  the  value-added  ideol- 
ogy is  myopia.  "The  mythology  is  that 
we're  moving  away  from  a resource-based 
culture  and  society  to  a knowledge-based 
culture  and  society,  until  you  begin  to 
ask,  well,  what  is  that  knowledge  look- 
ing at?  It's  knowledge  that  will  produce 
economic  growth,  all  directed  in  this  very 
economistic  way,  without  saying  any- 
thing about  the  society  that  we  live  in." 

Social  analysis 

Ontario  colleges  and  universities  must 
indeed  train  technicians,  researchers  and 
scientists  for  the  marketplace  of  the  fu- 
ture, Graham  says,  but  there  is  far  more 
to  education  than  that.  "If  universities 
are  not  going  to  be  the  sources  of  analy- 
sis, critique  and  reflection  on  what  kind 
of  society  we  are  aeating,  then  what  other 
organization,  what  other  institution  is? 
Who  is  going  to  provide  us  with  a mir- 
ror of  ourselves?" 

Graham  made  it  clear  that  social  is- 
sues should  have  priority  over  economic 
growth,  and  that  teachers  should  empha- 
size this.  While  the  concept  is  not  new, 
he  says,  "I  feel  it  is  a point  that  cannot 
be  made  too  often.  Students  are  looking 
at  their  teachers  and  asking,  what  are  your 
values?  We  can't  separate  the  expansion 
of  human  knowledge  from  the  expan- 
sion of  our  human  resources." 

Recent  events  on  several  campuses 
indicate  that  university  administrators 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  this  new  wave  of  economistic,  con- 
servative thinking.  "I  think  it  is  inevi- 
table that  some  of  the  language  of  preda- 
tory economics  will  find  its  way  into  uni- 
versity boardrooms,  hiring  committees 
and  so  on.  But  what  really  worries  me  is 
that  economistic  thinking  leaves  out  of 
consideration  the  social  and  political 
aspects  of  society.  We  have  people  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  who  are  starving,  who 
are  homeless.  The  view  that  we  should 
be  pushing  all  our  resources  towards 
economic  growth  suggests  that  all  these 
problems  can  be  solved  as  a function  of 
growth.  But  unless  you  build  that  in  from 
the  very  beginning,  the  values  simply 
aren't  there." 

Pool  resources 

Since  being  elected  president  of 
OCUFA,  Graham  has  been  trying  to  set 
up  a coalition  among  members  of 
OCUFA,  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents and  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities, a body  made  up  of  university 
presidents  and  chief  administrators.  The 
idea,  says  Graham,  is  "to  see  if  we  can 
pool  some  of  our  limited  resources,  time 
and  research  into  addressing  this  prob- 
lem as  a group  instead  of  simply  being 
divided." 

The  coalition  has  met  once  already, 
says  Graham,  and  "there  was  the  desire 
to  meet  again."  He  realizes,  however,  that 
the  groups  are  not  always  of  the  same 
opinion  and  that  each  has  its  own  pri- 
orities. "There  are  some  things  OCUFA 
and  COU  will  disagree  on;  either  there 
is  a basis  for  a coalition  or  we  don't  suc- 
ceed. But  we  are  entering  an  era  when 
we  will  have  to  cooperate  as  much  as 
possible.  The  issues  will  not  just  go  away." 

Graham  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  already  signs  among  a few 
business  leaders  of  a greater  interest  in 
ethical  and  environmental  issues.  Uni- 
versity teachers  must  strengthen  and 
broaden  that  concern,  he  says. 

Augusta  Dwyer  is  a Toronto  freelance  writer. 
She  has  just  completed  Into  the  Amazon: 
Chico  Mendes  and  the  Struggle  for  the 
Rain  Forest,  scheduled  for  publication  by 
Key-Porter  Books  this  spring. 
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Killings  prompt 
action  on  safety 


THE  UNIVERSITY  is  Stepping  up  its  cam- 
pus security  precautions  following  last 
month's  killings  at  the  University  of 
Montreal  and  a series  of  attacks  on 
women  at  U of  T. 

In  1989  downtown  campus  police 
investigated  three  sexual  assaults  and  14 
indecent  acts.  In  1988  there  were  seven 
reports  of  sexual  assault  and  12  of  inde- 
cent acts.  (Sexual  assault  can  range  from 
fondling  to  genital  penetration  while 
indecent  aas  include  cases  of  individu- 
als who  expose  themselves.) 

Last  year  at  Scarborough  College,  there 
were  no  reported  sexual  assaults  or  in- 
decent acts.  At  Erindale,  one  sexual  as- 
sault and  two  indecent  acts  were  reported. 

“It's  hard  to  say  whether  sexual  as- 
saults are  happening  more  often  or 
whether  they're  being  reported  more," 
said  campus  police  investigator  Tracey 
Ellis. 

At  Victoria  College  last  November, 
there  was  one  incident  of  an  assault  on 
a woman  that  took  place  at  a residence 
party.  The  matter  is  being  investigated 
by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police. 

At  Trinity  there  have  been  a number 
of  cases  of  indecent  exposure,  but  the 
big  problem  is  theft,  said  Elizabeth 
Rowlinson,  dean  of  women. 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (student  affairs),  said  the  Univer- 
sity is  "beginning  to  take  steps"  to  im- 
prove the  safety  on  campus.  "Any  [sex- 
ual] attack  is  one  too  many." 

In  1987  U of  T established  an  advi- 
sory committee  on  personal  security, 
reporting  to  Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice- 


president  (facilities  and  administrative 
systems).  The  committee,  composed  of 
students,  staff,  faculty  and  administra- 
tive stafi  has  funded  women's  self-de- 
fence programs  in  residences,  has 
published  Safe  and  Sound,  a booklet  alert- 
ing students  to  potential  problems  and 
hazards  at  U of  T,  and  has  mounted  maps 
of  the  campus  at  various  locations. 

To  coordinate  educational  programs 
on  safety,  Oliver  will  hire  a personal  safety 
awareness  officer  this  month.  "We  felt 
we  needed  a person  to  work  strictly  in 
this  area,"  she  said. 

This  year  St.  George  campus  police  will 
be  encouraging  greater  participation  in 
their  campus  and  residence  watch  pro- 
grams — safety  networks  based  on  the 
neighbourhood  watch  concept.  Police 
hope  to  increase  to  18  the  number  of 
buildings  in  campus  watch  and  add  three 
residences  to  their  program. 

The  programs  encourage  individuals 
to  watch  out  for  their  neighbours  and 
report  suspicious  activities  or  crimes  in 
progress. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Montreal  killings. 
Sergeant  Len  Paris  of  the  U of  T Police 
said  his  officers  have  been  receiving  more 
requests  from  student  and  staff  groups 
to  give  safety  lectures.  Police  have  also 
been  receiving  more  calls  from  reception- 
ists reporting  suspicious  behaviour. 

Last  month  a U of  T physical  plant 
employee  was  ordered  by  the  University 
to  take  a paid  leave  of  absence  and  un- 
dergo a psychological  assessment  after 
being  charged  by  Metro  police  for  bring- 
ing a handgun  to  work.  He  is  reported 
to  have  made  favour- 
able comments  about 
the  Montreal  slay- 
ings. 

The  unloaded  gun 
was  voluntarily 
turned  over  at  the 
time  of  arrest  as  were 
other  guns  and 
ammunition.  They 
had  permits  that 
stipulated  they  be 
carried  only  from  the 
man's  home  to  a 
shooting  range. 

The  campus  police 
will  continue  to  con- 
duct monthly  secu- 
rity surveys  checking, 
among  other  things, 
a building's  exterior 
and  interior  lighting, 
and  window  and 
door  locks.  Routine 
lighting  surveys  will 
also  be  carried  out  to 
check  for  poorly  lit 
areas  and  bumed-out 
bulbs. 

At  the  suburban 
campuses,  police 
have  no  plans  for 
extra  security  precau- 
tions. However,  Scar- 
borough campus 


In  case  of  emergency 


Emergency  numbers:  | 

U of  T Police;  I 

Downtown:  978-2222  | 

Erindale  College:  828-5200  i 

Scarborough  College:  284-3333  ■ 

Metro  Police,  firefighters,  ambulance:  911  I 

Emergency  telephones  connected  I 

directly  to  the  U of  T Police:  I 

Downtown,  three  locations:  * 

• Erindale  Walk  behind  Whitney  Hall  and  Sir  Daniel  I 

Wilson  residences  I 

• Philosopher's  Walk  | 

• Sidney  Smith  Hall,  west  side  ■ 

Scarborough,  three  locations:  | 

• three  phones  outside  the  student  village  | 

• two  in  the  outer  parking  lot  ■ 

• two  in  the  inner  parking  lot  . 

Erindale:  no  locations  at  present  i 

For  more  information  on  the  campus  watch  program:  ! 

978-2323  ■ 

To  volunteer  to  help  with  the  Women's  Centre  safety  I 

audit:  Stacey  Papernick,  978-8201  | 


SINGAPORE,  MALAYSIAN  CUISINE 

49  Baldwin  St.  340-1208 


Daily  lunchtime  RIJSTTAFEL 
(Buffet  of  20  elegant  and  spicy  Malaysian  dishes) 
Catering  Services  Available 
Office,  home  and  wedding  parties 


Lunch:  Mon.  - Sat.  (11:30  - 2:30) 
Dinner:  Mon.  - Sat.  (5:00  - 11:00) 


Ole  Malacca  also  at  886  St.  Clair  Ave.  West  654-2111 
(Lunch  special  at  49  Baldwin  St.  only) 


Many  women  feel  unsafe  on  campus. 


police  will  continue  their  service  of  es- 
corting students  to  cars  or  the  student 
village  late  at  night.  A similar  service  will 
begin  at  Erindale  this  month. 

Toronto  police,  responsible  for  patrol- 
ling the  federated  colleges  — Trinity,  St. 
Michael's  and  Victoria  — are  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  the  University  following 
the  Montreal  incident,  said  Sergeant  Jeff 
Valentine  of  52  division.  There  have  b^n 
more  foot  patrols  around  the  buildings 
and  a marked  police  car  patrols  the  areas 
24  hours  a day. 

Campus  investigator  Ellis  said  women 
miast  take  precautions  by  avoiding  poorly 
lit,  unfamiliar  areas  and  foregoing  their 
nightly  run. 

On  her  patrols,  she  has  encountered 
women  alone  in  their  labs  at  4 a.m.  with 
music  blaring  and  doors  wide  open  — a 
perfect  opportunity  for  an  attack.  They 
should  keep  their  music  turned  down  so 
they  can  hear  any  suspicious  noises  and 


their  doors  locked,  she  said. 

“Toronto  is  a big  dty  and  women  can't 
walk  around  blind.  They  must  be  aware 
of  their  surroundings." 

The  Women's  Centre  is  currently 
organizing  a campus  safety  audit,  said 
Stacey  Papernick,  one  of  the  coordina- 
tors. Volunteers  will  go  to  selected  sites, 
such  as  Hart  House,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
and  Philosopher's  Walk,  to  assess  their 
safety  and  recommend  improvements. 
The  committee  hopes  to  present  its  re- 
port to  Governing  Council  and  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  in  April. 

Recent  incidents  at  the  University's 
athletics  facilities  have  prompted  staff 
there  to  increase  protection  in  the 
women's  change  areas.  A mechanized  key 
entry  system  operated  by  the  locker  room 
attend^it  was  installed  at  Hart  House  last 
summer  and  both  Hart  House  and  the 
Athletic  Centre  put  in  new  locking  sys- 
tems on  emergency  exits  last  fall.  ‘ 


Old  Growth  Forests... 

What  are  they?  How  do  they  work? 


Saturday,  January  20, 1990 

University  of  Toronto 
Earth  Sciences  Centre  Auditorium 
5 Bancroft  Street 
Registration  fee:  $50  (includes  lunch) 


I 


V'  The  handling  of  old  growth  forests  will  be  one 

of  the  key  resource  management  issues  in  the 
next  decade.  Specialists  from  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  have  been  invited  to  share  their 
expertise  on  forestry  in  North  America  as  it 
relates  to  old  growth. 
Keep  informed  and  gain  valuable  technical  and 
s scientific  background  on  old  growth  forests. 
Call  today  for  a brochure  or  more  information 
^ ^ on  this  special  symposium. 

978-8560 

Presented  by; 

||  The  University  of  Toronto, 

II  Faculty  of  Forestry 


« || 
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More  support  for  women  necessary 


THE  UNIVERSITY  must  be  more  supportive 
of  women's  initiatives  to  ensure  that  an 
incident  like  the  University  of  Montreal 
killings  never  happens  again,  say  lead- 
ing U of  T feminists. 

"The  University  doesn't  take  women 
seriously  and  it's  about  bloody  time  they 
did,"  said  Professor  Kay  Armatage,  direc- 
tor of  New  College's  Women's  Studies 
Programme.  "It  has  a responsibility  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  field  of  women's 
studies." 

Armatage  said  she  was  "shocked  but 
not  surprised"  at  the  slayings  in  Mon- 
treal that  left  14  women  dead  following 
a rampage  by  Marc  Lepine.  The  25-year- 
old  killer  said  he  hated  feminists 
and  blamed  women  for  all  his  failures 
in  life. 

"This  wasn't  an  isolated  incident,"  she 
said.  "1  see  it  as  a continuum  of  other 
violence,  like  wife  battering,  that's  di- 
rcrted  at  women  on  a daily  basis. 

Rose  Marie  Harrop,  a counsellor- 
therapist  at  the  Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre,  said  U of  T should  provide  more 
funding  and  expand  its  sexual  harass- 
ment, employment  equity  and  status  of 
women  offices. 

Faculty  members  should  also  shoul- 
der some  responsibility  by  introducing 
women's  studies  into  their  curricula, 
Harrop  said. 

"Teachers  are  key  in  this  matter,"  she 
said.  "1  think  they  could  be  increasingly 
sensitized  to  women's  issues  and  provide 
a more  open  climate  of  trust  in  the  class- 
room." 

Harrop  said  men  should  form  discus- 
sion groups  "and  start  talking  to  each 
other"  to  break  down  some  of  the  stereo- 
types surrounding  male  and  female  roles. 

"1  understand  that  violence  in  men 
has  systemic  roots  but  it  isn't  genetically 
constructed,"  she  said.  "It's  socially 
constructed." 

Men,  she  noted,  have  to  learn  to  be 
nurturers.  They  need  to  feel  free  to  give 
affection  without  being  called  deroga- 
tory names  such  as  "fag"  or  "wimp." 

Status  of  women  officer  Lois  Reimer 
said  U of  T is  not  blameless  in  engender- 
ing sexist  attitudes  among  its  students. 

"We  don't  have  to  look  beyond  our 
campus  to  see  the  sexist  remarks  in  class, 
the  put-downs  of  women  or  the  dismissal 
of  feminist  scholarship,"  she  said. 

Sexual  harassment  officer  Nancy 
Adamson  said  the  University  needs  more 
counselling  services  for  women  who  have 
been  sexually  assaulted.  "Violence  against 
women  is  a reality  and  it's  everywhere. 
This  massacre  has  just  brought  the  issue 
to  the  forefront."  ' 

Faculty  of  Education  students  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  problem  so  they  can  raise 


it  with  young  people 
when  they  start 
teaching,  Adamson 
said. 

The  University 
community  must 
also  take  the  issue  of 
gender-neutral  language  seriously,  she 
said.  "We  know  the  power  of  words.  We 
have  to  be  responsible  for  the  message 
we're  conveying." 

Professor  Paula  Caplan  of  applied 
psychology  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  and  a leaurer  in 
women's  studies  at  New  College  said  the 


Programs  need 
higher  profile, 
say  U of  T feminists 


University  administra- 
tion "must  recognize 
that  what  some  people 
consider  good  clean 
fun  isn't  when  it's  vile 
woman-hating  mate- 
rial." She  cited  some  of 
the  articles  in  the  Toike  Oike,  the  news- 
paper published  by  the  Engineering  So- 
ciety, a student  organization. 

"The  University  needs  to  know  what 
it's  like  to  be  on  the  end  of  violence, 
mockery  and  scapegoating,"  she  said. 

U of  T should  consider  implement- 
ing a mandatory  but  non-graded  course 


on  the  nature  of  sexism  and  bias  in 
Canadian  society,  Caplan  said. 

"It's  important  for  students  to  be 
exposed  to  facts  such  as  how  many 
women  are  raped  a year.  A lot  of  people 
are  sexist  out  of  ignorance.  They  don't 
have  any  information  that  tells  them 
differently,"  Caplan  said. 

Charles  Blattberg,  president  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council,  said 
his  organization  has  recommended  the 
establishment  at  campus  athletics  facili- 
ties of  more  wen-do  (womeTi's  self-de- 
fence) programs  which  emphasize  aware- 
ness, avoidance  and  then  action. 


Service  to  be  held  January  17 


ON  JAN.  17  from  1 to  2 p.m.,  the  Univer- 
sity will  hold  a memorial  service  in 
Convocation  Hall  for  the  14  women 
killed  at  the  University  of  Montreal  last 
month. 

The  University  is  also  planning  a day 
of  workshops  and  seminars  later  this  term 
dealing  with  the  issues  of  sexism  and 
violence  against  women. 

At  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  the  women's  centre  will 
address  sexism  and  racism  in  a series  of 
lectures  during  the  year  and  will  hold  a 
workshop  in  the  spring  on  violence 
against  women. 

Other  groups  have  held  services  for 
the  women  slain  in  Montreal.  On  Jan.  4 


the  Engineering  Society  held  a vigil  in 
Convocation  Hall,  about  300  people  at- 
tended a candlelight  vigil  organized  by 
the  U of  T Women's  Centre  on  Dec.  13 
and  a group  called  Men  Against  Men's 
Violence  — composed  of  members  from 
several  men's  groups  which  support 
feminist  organizations  — held  a service 
on  Dec.  10. 

At  its  Dec.  12  meeting,  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  passed  a resolution 
requesting  that  the  status  of  women 
officer  prepare  educational  plans  to  deal 
with  sexism  and  violence  against  women 
on  campus. 

Meanwhile,  a newly  formed  men's 
activist  group  hopes  to  address  the  issue 


Candles  flicker  at  a vigil  organized  by  the  U of  T Women's  Centre,  Dec.  13. 


of  sexist  behaviour  on  campus  this  year, 
says  the  coordinator,  Robert  Shantz  of 
the  Campus  Chaplains'  Association. 

"I'm  hoping  that  we  can  help  men 
come  to  the  realization  that  women  live 
in  a world  that's  different  than  theirs,  a 
world  in  which  they  feel  very  vulnerable," 
Shantz  said. 

He  and  about  15  other  men,  who  met 
for  the  first  time  on  Dec.  15  following 
the  shootings,  hope  to  work  with  other 
campus  groups  in  planning  educational 
forums  about  violence  against  women. 

Most  men  don't  understand  the  physi- 
cal vulnerability  women  feel  in  our 
culture,  he  said.  Women  have  been 
asking  for  more  campus  security  for 
years  but  nothing  substantial  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation. 

"If  we  want  to  be  effective  in 
improving  safety,  we  need  women 
to  help,"  he  said.  "They  are  the 
ones  who  know  what  it's  like  to 
live  with  the  fear.  For  men,  it's 
second-hand  knowledge." 

The  University  should  be  tak- 
ing steps  to  hire  and  promote 
more  female  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators to  provide  women  and 
men  with  new  role  models.  U of  T 
must  also  re-examine  its  orienta- 
tion activities  that  may  promote 
unacceptable  male  behaviour, 
Shantz  said. 

"We  struggled  with  how  to 
get  beyond  the  label  of  'feminist' 
and  acknowledge  the  fear  and  dis- 
trust these  labels  raise  with  some 
a men,"  Shantz  said.  "We  talked 
§ about  the  confusion  of  young 
I men  on  campus  — how  they're 
^ feeling  defensive  and  badgered— 
I and  how  to  raise  awareness  of 
feminism  with  them  and  young 
women." 


The  Department  of  Soeiology 
under  the  auspiees  of  the 
Snider  Bequest 

Presents  Two  Publie  Leetures 

^ Lynn  McDonald  > 

The  Women  Founders 
of  Social  Science 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1990,  4:00  p.m. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College 

Politics  and  Methodology: 
The  Conservative  and  Radical 
Uses  of  Empiricism 

Thursday,  January  25,  1990,  8:00  p.m. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College 
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Radioactive  waste  is  removed  from  1 Spadina  Cres.; 
George  Ignatieff  is  installed  as  chancellor  and 
the  first  coordinator  for  services  for  the  disabled 
is  appointed. 

English  testing  requirements  are  introduced  for 
all  first-year  students  in  arts  and  science;  those  who 
fail  have  to  retake  the  exam  and  pass  it 
within  two  years.  The  need  for  such 
measures  is  evident  in  the  results  of  the 
first  batch  of  tests.  Of  the  5,273  who 
take  the  test  1,012  fail  while  another 
1,612  receive  marginal  pass  grades. 

Charles  Ward  of  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Wal- 
ter Zingg  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Child- 
ren develop  a new  membrane  lung 
which  reduces  the  risk  of  blood  clots 
during  surgery.  Michael  Sefton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chem- 
istry develops  a tiny  artificial  pancreas  pump  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  insulin.  A group  in  the  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering  develops  a 
general-purpose  micropower  amplifier  the  size  of 
a pinhead  for  use  in  hearing  aids  and  heart  pacers. 

The  year  ends  on  a sad  note  as  the  University 
and  St.  Michael's  College  lose  one  of  their  most 
famous  faculty  members.  Marshall  McLuhan, 
the  guru  of  the  electronic  age,  dies  Dec.  31  at  69. 
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One  issue  — inadequate  provincial  funding  — preoccupied  the  University  in  the  1980s.  The  ' 

future  looked  less  than  bright  as  the  decade  began;  students  faced  larger  classes  and  deteriorat-  ' 

ing  buildings;  faculty  and  staff,  an  ever-increasing  workload;  and  researchers,  outdated  equip-  ‘ 
ment. 

Still,  the  past  1 0 years  were  not  without  their  better  moments:  personal  achievements,  awards  i 
and  recognitions,  new  buildings,  new  programs....  President  George  Connell  published  Re-  ! 
newal  1 987,  an  influential  planning  document  on  research,  curricular  reform  and  other  matters; 
the  unicameral  experiment  continued,  in  modified  form;  the  University  launched  Breakthrough, 
the  most  ambitious  fundraising  campaign  of  its  kind  in  Canada;  and  U of  T Day,  an  annual 
celebration  incorporating  Homecoming,  was  inaugurated  and  grew.  Meanwhile,  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  Colleges  strengthened  the  links  to  their  communities  while  pursuing  important 
new  building  projects;  provincial  and  federal  "centres  of  excellence"  were  born;  and  — best  of 
all  perhaps  — John  Polanyi  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry. 

As  we  leave  the  80s  — faced  yet  again  with  budget  reductions  — the  process  of  curriculum 
renewal  is  under  way  in  the  financially  hard-pressed  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Breakthrough  is 
about  to  pass  the  $80  million  mark  and  U of  T researchers  and  scholars  continue  to  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  knowledge  and  understanding.  The  1 990s  will  no  doubt  bring  frustrations, 
but  if  the  80s  are  indicative,  the  accomplishments  will  be  more  than  compensatory. 

In  such  a short  space  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  mention  some  of  the  events,  seminal  and 
curious,  in  the  life  of  the  University  in  the  last  1 0 years,  but  we  hope  a partial  (and  sometimes  ec-  J 
centric)  list  will  excite  our  readers'  recollections  and  speculations.  What  mattered  most  to  the  i 
University  in  the  1 980s?  Where  will  the  90s  take  us?  We  look  forward  to  publishing  your  letters. 


After  years  of  negotiation,  the  University  reaches 
a new  affiliation  agreement  with  the  Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Education;  U of  T scientists 
form  Science  for  Peace;  lighting  is  improved  along 
Philosopher's  Walk  to  help  ease  concerns  about 
safety;  the  equal  opportunity  office  is  shut  down 


due  to  budget  cutbacks  and  the  Queen  Mother 
iunches  at  Hart  House  during  a Toronto  visit. 

Library  workers  accept  a settlement  just  hours 
before  a strike  deadline  and  after  years  of  plan- 
ning Scarborough  College  begins  constmetion  on 
its  new  $2.8  million  library. 

On  the  downtown  campus,  the  University  sets 
up  food  patrols  to  rid  its  libraries  of  students  who 
insist  on  eating  while  studying.  Their  garbage  is 
attracting  mice  and  cockroaches  who  begin  to  make 
themseives  at  home.  According  to  the  chief  librar- 
ian, students  and  the  pests  are  endangering  valu- 
able books.  Once  nabbed  by  patrol  officers,  hu- 
man transgressors  are  asked  to  cease  their  litter 
habits  or  risk  losing  library  privileges. 

The  University  agrees  to  renovate  the  Dentistry 
Building  and  to  save  Varsity  Arena,  which  is  in 
danger  of  closing. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  decides  to  of- 
fer graduate  courses  leading  to  a master's  degree 
in  the  evening  to  accommodate  part-time  students 
with  day  jobs. 

Paul  Wang  and  technician  Nimet  Samji  of 

the  Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering  develop  a 
low-cost  temporary  skin  substitute  for  use  in  burns 
and  running  sores.  Keigo  lizuka  of  elearical 
engineering  invents  a form  of  radar  which  tells 
icebreaker  captains  the  thickness  of  ice.  Robert 
Pelliar  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  develops  a 
porous-surface  surgical  hip  implant. 


Economics  professors  leave  the  93-year-old  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy  to  form  their  own 
department  and  President  James  Ham  says  he 
wiil  not  serve  another  term. 

The  physical  face  of  the  campus  undergoes  some 


changes.  The  70-year-old  Sandford  Fleming  Build- 
ing, all  but  destroyed  in  a fire  in  1977,  is  reopened 
following  $13  million  worth  of  reconstmetion.  The 
long-awaited  addition  of  a student  lounge  and  a 
restaurant  to  Sidney  Smith  Hall  finally  gets  under 
way  and  the  go-ahead  is  given  to  the  $42.5 
million  Natural  Resource  Centre,  now 
known  as  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 

Meanwhile,  someone  is  trying  to  blow 
up  the  Dentistry  Building.  There  have  been 
five  explosions  in  the  building  over  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Money,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  hits  the 
University  hard  in  1982.  It  starts  with  a 
provincially  appointed  mediator  award- 
ing faculty  an  18  percent  pay  increase. 
To  come  up  with  the  extra  unbudgeted 
money,  the  University  immediately  im- 
poses a hiring  freeze  affecting  170  posi- 
tions, cuts  back  enrolment  by  1,100  for 
1982-83  and  increases  tuition  fees  by  15 
percent. 

A study  shows  that  teaching  equipment 
is  obsolete  and  in  drastic  need  of  replace- 
ment. The  price  tag  to  upgrade  equipment 
to  an  acceptable  level  is  $73  million.  Some 
equipment  with  a 10-year  lifespan  has 
been  around  for  70  years. 

Alan  Cousin  and  Isaac  Rapoport  of  electri- 
cal engineering  invent  a fetal  heart  monitor  to 
track  heart  and  heartbeat.  Ronald  Pruessen  of 
the  Department  of  History  is  nominated  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  book  ]ohn  Foster  Dulles:  The 
Road  to  Power. 

The  University  receives  two  private  art  collec- 
tions worth  millions.  One  contains  over  500  pieces 
of  medieval  Christian  art. 

The  other  is  a collection  of 
over  200  works  of  Canadian 
art.  However,  it  has  to  in- 
crease security  following 
the  theft  of  two  paintings, 
valued  at  $72,000,  from 
Hart  House  and  University 
College. 


Scarborough  College  raises 
its  admission  requirements 
to  70  percent;  a study  finds  ^ 
fewer  students  are  selecting 
U of  T as  their  first  choice; 
an  art  curator  is  finally  hired 
to  look  after  the  Univer- 
sity's holdings  and  the  Bul- 
letin is  named  the  best  in- 
ternal periodical  in  North 
America  by  the  Washing- 
ton-based Council  for  the 
Advancement  & Support  of 
Education. 

President-elect  Donald 
Forster  dies  on  Aug.  8 of 
a heart  attack,  less  than  a 
month  before  he  is  to  take 


No.  8 39th  year 
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office.  Provost  David  Strangway  is  named  presi- 
dent until  June  30, 1984,  and  the  search  for  a new 
president  begins  again. 

A task  force  is  set  up  to  consider  the  future  of 
Scarborough  College  and  dras- 
tic changes  to  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  are  proposed.  Two 
faculty  members  resign  in  pro- 
test. 

Budget  cuts  mean  the  loss 
Pf  125  positions  as  job  vacan- 
cies are  not  filled.  A further  175 
losses  by  attrition  are  projected.  Students,  staff  and 
faculty  unite  to  protest.  More  than  250  people  dis- 
rupt a Governing  Council  meeting  on  the  budget. 
Students  stage  an  overnight  sit-in  at  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library  over  proposed  reductions  in  the 
library  budget.  During  National  Universities  Week, 
a cutbacks  tour  of  the  campus  is  held  to  highlight 
the  impact  of  provincial  underfunding. 

R.C.  Hold,  J.R.  Cordy  andJ.P.  Hume  of  the 
Computer  System  Research  Group  create  a new 
computer  language  designed  to  be  easily  taught 
and  to  speed  up  the  development  of  software. 
Brian  Fitch  and  Andrew  Oliver  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  French  start  Texte,  an  annual  journal  on 
literary  theory  and  practical  criticism. 


In  the  year  of  George  Orwell's  Big  Brother,  women 
mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  their  admission  to 
U of  T;  the  University's  cleaning  women  begin 
working  in  pairs  following  a rape  and  a task  force 
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finds  students  think  U of  T is  too  big,  overaowded 
and  cold. 

, The  year  sees  a new  president:  George  Con- 
nell returns  to  U of  T — where  for  20  years  he 
had  been  a professor  of  biochemistry  and  an  ad- 
ministrator — from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 

The  Animal  Liberation  Front  makes  itself  known. 
In  February,  the  group  breaks  into  a lab  at  Scar- 
borough College  freeing  70  rats,  mice  and  gerbils, 
leaving  them  to  fend  for  themselves  in  the  build- 
ing without  food  or  water.  Although  most  are 
recovered,  some  have  to  be  destroyed. 

The  same  group  claims  responsibility  for  steal- 
ing 21  rodents  from  the  psychology  lab  in  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  in  July.  An  explosion  at  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  is  also  attributed  to  ALF. 

A group  of  visa  students  brings  a class-action 
suit  against  the  University  for  hiking  their  fees  over 
$2,300  in  just  two  years.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  eventually  dismisses  the  suit. 

A group  of  sociology  students  at  Scarborough 
College  refuses  to  take  a final  exam  in  a course 
which  teaches  them  that  exams  are  useless.  The 
class  petitions  to  be  exempted  from  the  exam  and 
have  their  class  work  count  for  their  final  grade. 
The  University  agrees  to  give  them  a credit  for  the 
course  but  not  a grade. 

Olindo  Casullo,  a University  research  associ- 
ate, develops  and  markets  a high-fibre  bread. 
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Oct.  16  so  students  and  staff  can 
attend  a rally  at  Convocation  Hall 
to  underscore  the  need  for  inaeased 
provincial  funding. 

John  Black  Aird  becomes  the 
University's  28th  Chancellor;  U of  T 
is  told  to  upgrade  its  animal  research 
facility  at  1 Spadina  Cres.  and  it 
complies;  19th-century  artifacts  are 
uncovered  on  the  construction  site 
of  the  new  Earth  Sciences  Centre 
and  Father  John  Kelly,  for  20  years 
head  of  St.  Michael's,  dies  at  75. 

Glenn  Babb  continues  to  gener- 
ate controversy.  Four  U of  T pro- 
fessors go  to  court  seeking  injunc- 
tions to  prevent  him  from  return- 
ing to  the  campus  but  lose.  His  ap- 
pearance in  January  for  a moot  court 
draws  over  200  protestors  to  Flav- 
elle  House. 

The  University  sets  up  a peace 
studies  program;  Woodsworth 
College  makes  higher  learning  more 
accessible  by  holding  classes  at  the 
Yorkdale  shopping  mall  and  U of  T 
buys  a supercomputer.  John 
Polanyi  is  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  chemistry  for  his  research  on  the  way  mole- 
cules combine  to  form  new  compounds.  Paula 
Caplan  of  the  Department  of  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy at  OISE  publishes  The  Myth  of  Women's  Maso- 
chism, which  is  featured  in  Cosmopolitan  maga- 
zine. 


Seventeen  Scarborough  and  Erindale  technical 
services  staff  lose  their  jobs  because  of  budget  cuts; 
a professor  and  a librarian  challenge  the  Univer- 
sity's mandatory  retirement  policy  by  refusing  to 
retire  at  65  and  staff  complain  about  poor  air  qual- 
ity in  buildings  causing  headaches,  allergies  and 

drowsiness. 

A women's  advi- 
sory committee  is 
set  up  to  help  iden- 
tify and  make  rec- 
ommendations on 
women's  issues. 

When  a US  mail- 
order company  is 
closed  down  for  selling  phony  degrees,  17  people 
are  found  to  have  bought  bogus  U of  T degrees  for 
$39.95. 

All  student  services  are  unified  under  one  roof 
in  the  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre,  which  opens 
officially  in  September  and  graduate  students  are 
granted  maternity  leaves  of  one  to  three  terms 
per  pregnancy. 

One  of  the  major  debates  on  campus  in  1985  is 
whether  the  University,  to  protest  South  Africa's 
apartheid  policy,  should  sell  shares  in  companies 
and  banks  doing  business  in  that  country.  In  July 
Governing  Council  rejects  divestment  but  by  No- 
vember, Council  changes  its  mind  and  approves  a 
policy  forbidding  the  University  from  investing 
in  Canadian  corporations  and  banks  which  do  not 
meet  federal  guidelines. 

The  Scarborough  College  Faculty  Club  does  its 
bit  against  apartheid  by  banning  all  Carling  O'Keefe 
products  because  the  company  is  owned  by  a South 
African  group. 

Feelings  reach  fever  pitch  when  Glenn  Babb, 
South  Africa's  ambassador  to  Canada,  is  invited 
to  visit  U of  T.  During  the  Nov.  14  debate, 
a 20-pound  speaker's  ceremonial  mace  is 
hurled  at  Babb.  It  misses  him  but  hits  Hart 
House  Warden  Richard  Alway,  whose 
wrist  is  sprained.  The  assailant,  a former 
OISE  student,  is  charged  with  common 
assault  and  later  acquitted.  The  contro- 
versy continues  when  the  University,  in 
defence  of  freedom  of  expression,  invites 
Babb  to  return  to  the  campus. 

As  talks  begin  about  a possible  merger 
between  the  Faculty  of  Education  and 
OISE,  the  provincial  government  an- 
nounces that  U of  T is  to  take  over  the  in- 
stitute. OISE  faculty  members  oppose  the 
transfer  and  hold  rallies  to  protest  the  gov- 
ernment's proposal. 

Bill  Graham  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  is 
named  a chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'honneur 
by  the  French  government,  a tribute  rarely 
bestowed  on  non-French  citizens.  Peter 
Ottensmeyer  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cal Biophysics  develops  a microscope  to 
produce  sharper  images. 


/ 


The  Animal  Liberation  Front  strikes  again. 
A February  break-in  at  dentistry  causes 
$ 1 0,000  damage.  Classes  are  cancelled  on 


The  University  buys  a computerized  online  library 
catalogue  and  names  it  Felix;  the  debate  over  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture 
is  resolved  when  it  is  replaced  by  the  newly  estab- 
lished School  of  Architecture  & Landscape  Archi- 
tecture; Governing  Council  approves  in  principle 
a resolution  to  merge  the  Academic  Affairs  and 
Planning  & Resources  Committees  to  form  a new 
Academic  Board;  six  paintings,  four  of  them  by 
A. Y.  Jackson,  are  stolen  from  the  Faculty  Club;  the 
University  adopts  a sexual  harassment  policy;  New 
College  turns  25. 

President  George  Connell  announces  he  will 
not  seek  another  term  of  office  and  Department 
of  Psychology  professor  Barney  Gilmore  is 
named  Canadian  Professor  of  the  Year.  Walter 
Zingg,  Bernard  Leibel  and  Julio  Martin  de- 
velop a method  for  implanting  insulin-producing 
cells  successfully  into  diabetic  rats.  U of  T Press 
and  its  University  of  Montreal  counterpart  pub- 
lish the  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada,  volume  one. 

Ian  Shelton,  resident  observer  at  U of  T's  Las 
Campanas  Observatory  in  Chile,  discovers  a su- 
pernova in  the  Large  Magellanic  Cloud. 

Strapped  for  cash,  St.  Michael's  College  an- 
nounces plans  to  sell  or  lease  land  at  Bay  and  St. 

Mary  Sts.  A burst  sprinkler  which  destroys  a pro- 
fessor's computer,  valuable  books  and  student  term 
papers,  highlights 
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summit  and  U of  T Press  is  named  Publisher  of 
the  Year  by  the  Canadian  Booksellers  Association. 

Victoria  College  says  it  wants  to  lease  a parcel 
of  land  at  Charles  and  St.  Thomas  Sts.  to  a private 
developer  for  a 10-storey  hotel.  Victoria  College 
students  oppose  the  project  and  lobby  Toronto 
city  council. 

Final  exams  are  dismpted  for  750  students  when 
a fire  in  the  records  vault  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  burns  yet-to-be-written  exam  papers. 
Someone  sets  fire  to  a copy  of  The  Satanic  Verses 
by  Salman  Rushdie  at  the  U of  T Bookstore,  dam 
aging  nearby  books. 

James  Sandham  and  Thomas 
Balanyk  of  dentistry  develop  a var- 
nish to  help  prevent  tooth  decay.  A 
team  headed  by  Robert  Dunn  and 
H.F.  Williard  of  the  Department 
of  Medical  Genetics  and  Alexan- 
der Marks  and  Rob  Allore  of  the 
Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medi- 
cal Research  help  locate  a gene  that  may  provide 
clues  to  understanding  Down's  Syndrome.  Dave 
Steen,  a part-time  student,  and  Frank  McLaugh- 
lin, a recent  law  graduate,  win  bronze  medals  at 
the  Olympics  in  Seoul  — Steen  in  the  decathlon, 
McLaughlin  in  sailing. 


Controversy 
over  book 
reaches  U of  T 


the  plight  of  the 
North  Borden 
Building,  home 
of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociol- 
ogy. 

The  Canadian 
Union  of  Public 
Employees  files  a 
complaint  of  un- 
fair labour  prac- 
tices against  the  University  for  suspending  the  staff 
association's  access  to  campus  mail.  The  Univer- 
sity charges  UTSA  was  using  the  mail  in  support 
of  union  certification. 


Ifeteriorating  cations 
of  Borden  Budding 
spark  calls  for  improvements 


office  was  severely  rfem. 


The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  supports  a lower  court 
ruling  upholding  the  right  of  universities  to  retire 
employees  at  65. 

The  University  toughens  its  anti-apartheid  stance 
by  voting  to  sell  all  shares  in  companies  with 
investments  in  South  Africa  and  to  not  acquire 
any  more  shares  in  such  firms.  UTSA  wins  its  fight 
to  use  campus  mail  to  send  out  information  about 
union  certification  and  a study  finds  faculty  and 
senior  administrators  earn  significantly  less  than 
their  counterparts  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sector. 

Nine  paintings  are  stolen  from  UC,  including 
several  by  the  Group  of  Seven  valued  at  $220,000, 
the  faculty  association  objects  to  giving  an  hon- 
orary degree  to  chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  during  the  economic 


The  University  adopts  an  AIDS  policy  allowing 
students  and  employees  with  the  disease  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  physically  and  mentally  able  to 
do  so  and  sets  up  a committee  to  study  ways  of 
making  it  easier  for  students  to  obtain  condoms 
on  campus. 

Dean  Robert  Prichard  of  law  is  named  to 
succeed  Connell  as  president 
when  he  steps  down  in  July 
1990;  a proposed  merger  of 
Sunnybrook  and  Wellesley 
Hospitals  falls  through;  the 
University  implements  a 
photo-identification  system 
to  stop  impersonations  at 
exam  time;  Scarborough 
College  turns  25. 

The  University's  2,400 
teaching  assistants  go  on 
strike  for  15  days.  Some  classes  are  suspended  for 
the  duration  of  the  strike. 

Following  complaints  about  an  issue  of  Toike 
Dike,  the  Engineering  Society  adopts  a policy  pro- 
hibiting sexist,  racist  or  degrading  material.  The 
first  annual  report  by  the  sexual  harassment  offi- 
cer shows  67  complaints  in  1988-89. 

Professor  Richard  Hummel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chem- 
istry is  charged  with  sexual  harassment  for  leering 
at  a female  swimmer  at  Hart  House.  He  loses  his 
appeal  to  the  Sexual  Harassment  Appeals  Board 
which  bans  him  for  five  years  from  the  athletic 
wing  of  Hart  House. 

City  council  rejects  a proposal  by  Virtoria  Col- 
lege to  allow  development  of  land  at  Charles  and 
St.  Thomas  Sts. 

Lap-Chee  Tsui  and  Manuel  Buchwald  of 

medical  genetics  and  Jack  Riordan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biochemistry  & Clinical  Biochemis- 
try isolate  the  gene  that  causes  cystic  fibrosis.  Ken 
Money  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  is  nomi- 
nated for  a position  allocated  to  Canada  on  the 
first  International  Microgravity  Laboratory  space 
shuttle  flight  in  1991. 
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Letters  from  Readers 


Enrolment  on  the  unquiet  western  front 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

"Enrolment  up;  pressures  mount"  {Bul- 
letin, Nov.  27)  was  a timely  reminder  of 
the  crisis  confronting  a number  of  Uni- 
versity divisions:  the  threat  to  the  qual- 
ity of  education  posed  by  the  Univer- 
sity's need  to  balance  its  books  by  ac- 
commodating more  students  in  those 
sectors  capable  of  attracting  them.  At 
Erindale  College  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  this  crisis  for  the  sec- 
ond year  running  and  1 was  rather  sur- 
prised by  your  failure  to  notice  that  the 
college  is  one  of  the  key  pressure  points. 
At  the  Nov.  1 count,  our  total  enrolment 
had  risen  from  5,396  last  year  to  5,845 
this  year  (an  inaease  of  8.3  percent).  This 
follows  a rise  in  the  previous  year  from 
5,126  (an  increase  of  5.3  percent). 

A more  cogent  and  refined  statistic  is 
that  of  course  enrolments,  because  it 
gauges  more  accurately  the  actual  de- 
mands on  the  instructional  resources 
available.  On  Nov.  1 this  year  there  were 
22,195  full-course  equivalent  enrolments 
(FCEs)  on  the  Erindale  campus.  At  the 


same  time  last  year  there  were  20,832. 
This  is  an  increase  of  1,363  FCEs  or  6.5 
percent.  For  the  previous  year  (1988  over 
1987)  the  increase  was  nine  percent  (up 
from  19,104  FCEs  in  1987). 

Comparison  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science  on  the  St.  George  campus  is 
of  interest.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
Nov.  1,  1988,  and  Nov.  1,  1989,  are 
81,912.5  and  83,189.5.  The  inaease  from 
last  year  to  this  is  thus  1,277  FCEs  (1.6 
percent).  In  absolute  terms,  Erindale  has 
taken  on  more  additional  course  enrol- 
ments this  year  than  arts  and  science  on 
the  entire  St.  George  campus;  in  relative 
terms  it  has  taken  on  more  than  four 
times  as  many. 

Erindale  FCE  counts  include  fine  art 
studio  courses  taught  at  Sheridan  Col- 
lege as  part  of  the  joint  art  and  art  his- 
tory program.  They  do  not  include  en- 
rolments of  Erindale  students  in  courses 
on  the  St.  George  campus.  These  are 
included  in  the  St.  George  FCE  counts, 
as  are  enrolments  there  from  other  fac- 
ulties. By  the  same  token,  enrolments 


in  courses  on  the  Erindale  campus  by  St. 
George  and  Scarborough  students  are 
included  in  the  Erindale  count.  The 
enrolment  counts  are  calculated  on  a term 
basis  rather  than  a sessional  basis:  for 
example.  A,  F,  H and  Y courses  are  in- 
cluded, B and  S courses  are  excluded.  This 
is  because  registration  for  the  coming 
spring  term  courses  is  by  no  means 
complete;  furthermore,  the  aim  here  is 
to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  pres- 
sures now  in  the  fall  of  1989. 

If  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  down- 
town is  hard  pressed  to  deliver  a quality 
education  in  the  face  of  these  inaeases, 
its  difficulties  at  Erindale  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  says  much  for  the  devotion 
of  our  faculty  and  staff  — and  for  the 
patience  of  our  students  — that  despite 
our  stretched  resources  we  still  deliver 
the  fine  education  we  do. 

The  battle  for  enrolments  to  lodge  the 
University  safely  at  the  mid-point  of  the 
1995  funding  corridor,  now  under  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs,  is  being  fought  in  large 


measure  west  of  the  Humber.  I was  sad- 
dened that  not  a whisper  of  news  from 
this  unquiet  western  front  reached  your 
pages.  Some  recognition  of  our  struggles 
would  be  heartening  — as,  of  course, 
would  be  further  reinforcements  from 
another  quarter. 

Roger  Beck 
Acting  principal 
Erindale  College 

Fording  streams 

From  the  editor: 

Professor  Beck  is  right.  We  should  have 
taken  care  to  describe,  in  some  detail, 
the  enrolment  pirture  west  of  the 
Humber  (and  east  of  the  Don,  at  Scar- 
borough College).  We  will  in  future  be 
more  thorough. 


Question 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  foam 
containers  provided  by  Marriott  Corp. 
of  Canada  Ltd.  for  their  campus  food 
services  are  recylable  ("In  defence  of 
foam,"  Dec.  11).  But  are  they  recycled? 

G.E.  Mobbs 
Department  of  Surgery 

Answer 

From  the  editor: 

We  made  inquiries  on  Dr.  Mobbs' 
behalf  and  discovered  that  the  short 
answer  is  no:  styrofoam  is  discarded,  not 
recycled.  The  long  answer  also  appears 
to  be  no:  the  University  has  no  plans  at 
present  to  recycle  styrofoam,  although 
the  recycling  of  paper,  bottles  and  cans 
has  begun.  Recycling  coordinator  Renee 
Mallo  is  working  on  a plan  for  fine  pa- 
per. Marriott  itself  has  no  contractual 
obligation  to  do  any  recycling,  a com- 
pany representative  says;  that's  up  to  the 
University.  But  U of  T and  Marriott  will 
establish  a working  group  in  the  new  year 
to  coordinate  efforts  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  styrofoam  will 
probably  not  be  included;  after  use,  it  is 
deemed  to  be  "contaminated"  and  can- 
not be  recycled.  So,  for  the  time  being, 
styrofoam  is  a problem  in  search  of  a 
solution. 


Letters  deadlines 

Correspondents  are  urged  to  sub- 
mit their  letters  to  the  editor  well 
in  advance  of  the  deadlines.  We  will 
make  our  best  effort  to  publish 
letters  received  by  5 p.m.  on  the 
Fridays  listed  below  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  paper. 

Deadlines: 

January  12  for  the  issue  of  Jan.  22 

February  2 for  Feb.  1 2 

February  76  for  Feb.  26 

March  2 for  March  1 2 

March  7 6 for  March  26 

March  30  for  April  9 

April  7 3 for  April  23 

April  27  for  May  7 

May  78  for  May  28 

June  7 for  June  1 1 

June  15  for  June  25 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches)  in 
WordPerfect  4.2  or  plain  text  for- 
mat, or  on  paper,  typed  and  double 
spaced.  Please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  a fax  num- 
ber. Disks  will  be  returned  if  an  ad- 
dress is  provided. 


It's  time  to  think 
about  RRSPs 

The  deadline  for  1989  tax  deductible  contributions  to  Registered 
Retirement  Savings  Plans  (RRSPs)  is  March  1, 1990.  That  means 
it's  time  to  think  of  UNICOLL  Credit  Union.  We  provide 
university  employees  with  a wide  range  of  financial  services. 

And  this  year,  we're  going  all  out  to  provide  you  with  top  quality 
RRSP  services: 

**  EXCELLENT  RATES:  Both  fixed  and  variable  rate  options 
to  meet  your  needs. 

**  TRANSFER  BONUS:  Transfer  an  existing  RRSP  from  another 
financial  institution  to  a fixed  rate  plan  at  UNICOLL,  and 
we'll  give  you  an  extra  1/3%  on  top  of  our  already  competitive 
posted  interest  rates. 

**  RRSP  LOANS:  We  have  RRSP  loans  at  prime  minus  1/4% 
for  qualified  borrowers. 

**  NO  FEES:  With  UNICOLL  RRSPs,  there  are  absolutely  no 
fees.  Every  dollar  you  invest  is  working  for  you. 

(Bonus  & loans  programs  in  effect  until  March  1, 1990.) 

UNICOLL  Credit  Union 

"your  RRSP  centre" 

245  College  Street  (just  east  of  Spadina)  978-5505 
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Letters  from  Readers 


Harassment;  language  and  intentionality 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  implications  of  the  draft  Gender- 
Neutral  Language  Guidelines  {Bulletin, 
Oct.  30)  and  the  outcome  of  Professor 
Richard  Hummel's  appeal  are  worrying. 

The  guidelines  are  aAitrary  and,  as  H.B. 
de  Groot  ("Gender  as  a grammatical 
concept,"  Dec.  11)  and  others  have  noted, 
illogical  and  inconsistent.  They  reflect, 
at  best,  the  connotations  placed  on  words 
by  a particular  group  or,  at  worst,  the 
meanings  this  group  would  like  to  im- 
pose in  order  to  gain  control  over  oth- 
ers. The  connotations  1 place  are  differ- 
ent; for  me  "woman"  is  derogatory  when 
compared  to  "lady."  So,  ironically,  the 
effect  of  my  using  University  "newspeak" 
would  be  the  opposite  of  the  effects 
intended  by  the  guidelines. 

The  implications  of  Professor  Hum- 
mel’s appeal  {Bulletin,  Dec.  1 1)  are  more 
serious.  As  the  first  case  to  reach  the 
hearing  and  appeal  stages,  it  will  natu- 
rally become  a precedent;  1 am  concerned 
about  the  fairness  of  the  process. 

In  its  decision  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Appeals  Board  split  along  sex  lines:  the 
three  female  members  of  the  board 
confirmed  the  original  guilty  verdict,  the 
two  males  voted  to  overturn  it.  Is  it 
possible  for  anyone  to  have  no  gender 
bias?  Does  the  accused  have  the  right  to 
veto  the  choice  of  board  members  on 
the  grounds  of  bias?  Are  members  of  the 
appeals  board  trained  in  correct  legal 
procedures?  Justice  Arthur  Martin,  the 
only  person  on  the  board  with  such  train- 
ing, agreed  that  staring  took  place,  but 
did  not  find  evidence  that  Professor 
Hummel  knew  this  was  offensive  and 
therefore  constituted  sexual  harassment. 
Why  was  there  no  female  judge  on  the 
board,  in  addition  to  the  male  one?  If 
both  had  been  present,  we  would  now 
have  more  evidence  with  which  to  de- 
cide whether  Justice  Martin's  view  rep- 
resented his  male  bias  or  true  judicial 
insight. 

Joseph  Carens  points  out  ("The  bur- 
den of  legal  fees,"  Dec.  1 1)  that  the  cost 
of  legal  fees  may  deter  victims  from 
pursuing  their  complaint.  There  is  also  a 
large  cost  to  the  accused,  guilty  or  not. 
The  only  way  Professor  Hummel  could 
have  obtained  support  from  the  U of  T 


Removing 

bias 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  "Nonsense  and  neutering"  (Bulle- 
tin, Nov.  27),  D.J.  Dooley  remarks  on  the 
absurdities  that  arise  from  the  Univer- 
sity's attempt  to  encourage  the  use  of 
"gender-neutral"  language.  His  letter  also 
reveals  why  the  endeavour  to  remove 
masculine  bias  from  the  language  is 
necessary:  to  counter  attitudes  that  are 
insensitive,  boorish,  smug,  patronizing 
and,  evidently,  persistent. 

G.A.  Hamel 
Department  of  English 
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Faculty  Association  was  if  UTFA  chose 
the  lawyer  — hardly  a fair  situation. 

The  appeals  board  defined  sexual 
harassment  as  the  creation  of  an  intimi- 
dating, hostile  or  offensive  working  or 
learning  environment,  and  stated  that 
the  accused  must  know  that  his  or  her 
actions  were  creating  such  an  environ- 
ment. It  is  not  clear  that  Professor 
Hummel  was  aware  that  he  was  causing 
offence  by  his  actions;  nor  was  it  clear 
that  an  adequate  attempt  to  "settle  out 
of  court"  was  made.  The  implications  of 
the  ruling  in  this  case  are  that  innocently 
performed  actions  can  be  arbitrarily  in- 
terpreted as  harassment  and  that  a per- 
son can  be  found  guilty  of  harassment 
without  having  known  which  action  was 
causing  offence  and  without  adequate 
informal  attempts  at  resolving  the  prob- 
lem. Indeed,  if  an  accused  perceives  that 
there  is  a problem  whose  exaa  nature  is 
unknown,  his  attempts  to  correct  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  admission  of  guilt. 

These  events  are  ominous.  It  now 
seems  possible  that  1 could  be  accused 
of  sexual  harassment  by  accidentally 
using  words  someone  does  not  approve 
of — 1 have  been  verbally  abused  in  pub- 
lic by  an  angry  woman  for  using  a word 
1 chose  in  an  honest  attempt  not  to  be 
offensive  — or  because  1 am  becoming  a 
little  short-sighted  and  sometimes  find 
myself  staring  at  people  in  order  to  rec- 
ognize them.  It  seems  a short  step  (per- 
haps it  has  already  been  taken)  to  the 
situation  in  which  a man  could  be  said 
to  be  creating  a hostile  environment 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  he  is  a part 
of  that  environment.  He  could  be  offen- 
sive to  others  because  of  his  political  or 
religious  views,  his  family  life,  the  threat- 
ening shape  of  his  lips  or  because  he  is 

Economic 

equality 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I read  with  sadness  the  reaaions  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  modest  initiatives  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Status 
of  Women  Officer.  Some  men  act  out 
their  fear,  hatred  and  rage  against  women 
with  knife  or  gun;  academics  do  it  with 
a fountain  pen. 

My  own  reaction  is  to  ask:  when,  oh 
when  — with  a stroke  of  the  pen — will 
a president  or  provost  of  the  University 
grant  economic  equality  to  women? 
Without  that,  everything  else  is  window 
dressing. 

M.R.  Kleindienst 
Anthropology 
Erindale  College 

Different 

degrees 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Men  find  terrible  ways  to  express  their 
fear  of  women  finally  beginning  to  claim 
their  rights  as  equal  human  beings. 

At  the  Univerity  of  Montreal,  a would- 
be  student  murders  14  women.  At  the 
University  of  Toronto,  aging  professors 
write  letters  to  the  editor  finding  spe- 
cious reasons  for  rejecting  an  eminently 
sensible  document  on  gender  bias  in 
language,  and  the  Bulletin  publishes  a rare 
disclaimer  trying  to  distance  itself  from 
the  content  of  the  letters. 

The  acts  are  dramatically  and  tragi- 
cally different  in  degree,  but  the  mes- 
sage is  the  same. 

Edward  A.  Walker 
Victoria  College 


an  eccentric  old  man,  although  these 
reasons  would  never  actually  be  given. 

If  sexual  harassment  can  be  perpe- 
trated inadvertently  and  a conviction 
obtained  without  informal  mediation, 
then  we  have  created  a hostile  environ- 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Professor  D.J.  Dooley  ("Nonsense  and 
neutering,"  Nov.  27)  raises  the  spectre 
of  a unisex  university  as  the  inevitable 
end  to  which  the  draft  guidelines  on 
gender-neutral  language  will  lead.  Either 
the  professor  fails  to  see  the  gaping  holes 
in  his  logic  or  he  is  compensating  for 
the  poverty  of  his  argument.  In  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  former  is  the  case,  a 
few  points  are  in  order. 

The  motivation  for  the  guidelines  is 
an  understanding  that  sexist,  socially 
imposed  assumptions  about  the  roles  of 
men  and  women  in  life  have  become 
embedded  in  our  language  and  are  propa- 
gated, willy-nilly,  in  the  mere  act  of 
speaking  or  writing.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  these  assumptions  to  masquer- 
ade as  necessary,  natural  facts,  rather  than 
the  historically  developed  contingencies 
they  really  are.  The  role  of  the  guidelines 
is  to  subvert  these  assumptions  and  help 
us  become  conscious  that,  for  instance, 
a "chairman"  need  not  be  a man.  In  light 
of  this,  it  is  clear  that  Professor  Dooley 
must  have  considerably  twisted  the  guide- 
lines to  arrive  at  the  relationship  he 
perceives  between  them  and  unisex  at- 
tire or  lavatories. 

Of  course,  he  could  have  chosen  to 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  un- 
dermine the  socially  imposed  assump- 
tions on  gender  roles,  or  whether  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  by  changing  the  lan- 
guage, or  whether  it  is  advisable  to  do  so 
even  if  we  could.  I take  it  as  a sign  that 
bodes  well  for  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  guidelines  that  a detractor 
refrained  from  all  of  the  above,  prefer- 
ring instead  to  indulge  in  a bit  of  rear- 
guard action  by  means  of  sarcasm. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  dispel  what 
is  probably  the  most  insulting  aspect  of 
Professor  Dooley's  letter,  namely  the 
imagined  musings  of  his  friend  John: 
"They  [the  University]  are  always  com- 
plaining about  a shortage  of  funds  and 
they  waste  time  and  money  — a com- 


ment in  which  relations  between  the 
sexes  are  adversarial  and  threatening  — 
and  isn't  that  sexual  harassment? 

Thomas  MS.  Wolever 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 


mittee  of  nine,  wasting  hours  on  end  — 
to  draw  up  nonsense  like  this."  When 
he  wrote  this,  1 hope  Professor  Dooley 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee that  drew  up  the  guidelines  con- 
sisted of  volunteers  who  donated  their 
time.  I also  hope  that  his  friend  does  not 
habitually  spout  aiticism  when  he 
doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Vassos  Hadzilacos 
Department  of  Computer  Science 


Grief  and 
outrage 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

We  write  to  join  the  international 
expression  of  grief  and  outrage  at  the 
murders  of  14  women  students  at  the 
University  of  Montreal.  We  send  our 
warm  sympathy  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  viaims,  and  our  sincere 
support  to  the  survivors. 

We  also  extend  our  support  to  women 
on  campuses  everywhere  who  are  enter- 
ing non-traditional  fields,  and  to  those 
who  are  working  towards  equality  for 
women  within  universities  and  outside 
them.  We  stand  in  solidarity  with  all 
women  who  are  subject  to  violence.  We 
are  appalled  at  the  hostility  towards 
women  which  our  society  not  only  tol- 
erates but  condones. 

Marc  Lepine's  rifle  was  aimed  at  all 
feminists.  Some  of  us,  luckily,  were  not 
in  immediate  range. 

Women's  Studies  Programme  Committee 
New  College 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  about  20  fac- 
ulty members  and  students;  it  is  chaired  by 
Professor  Kay  Armatage,  director  of  women's 
studies  at  New  College. 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University 
Tribunal,  I am  publishing  the  following  Notice  of  Offence  and  the 
sanctions  imposed: 

The  charges  against  the  student  were  that  (a)  he  did  mutilate 
library  material  contrary  to  Section  E.1  .(d),  and  (b)  he  did  make 
use  of  forged  or  altered  academic  records  of  the  University 
contrary  to  Section  E.1 . (c)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of 
Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters. 

The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  the  charges  and  imposed  the  follow- 
ing sanctions: 

(i)  a grade  of  zero  in  the  course  GLGA03S; 

(ii)  a suspension  from  the  University  from  January  1 0th,  1989 
to  August  31st,  1990; 

(iii)  that  the  suspension  and  the  reason  for  it  be  recorded  on 
his  academic  transcript  for  the  period  of  the  suspension; 

(iv)  that  he  not  be  allowed  to  apply  for  graduation  with  a three- 
year  degree  until  September  1990; 

(v)  denial  of  privileges  to  use  any  University  library  for  the 
period  of  the  suspension;  and 

(vi)  that  the  decision  and  sanction  imposed  be  reported  to  the 
Vice-President  and  Provost  for  publication  (name  withheld) 
in  the  University  newspapers. 

Professor  J.E.  Foley,  Vice-President  and  Provost 


The  poverty  of  sarcasm 
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Letters  from  Readers 


Animals  in  research:  knowledge  and  irony 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

I write  to  point  out  that  the  letter  from 
Tita  Zierer  ("The  Treatment  of  Animals," 
Nov.  27)  epitomizes  many  of  the  popu- 
lar misconceptions  surrounding  the  is- 
sue of  research  involving  animals.  1 write 
with  some  reluctance  because  individu- 
als representing  "animal  rights"  are  so 
extreme  that  common  ground  is  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  However,  all  that  matters 
is  that  readers  have  a true  account  of  the 
facts,  and  receive  a balanced  account  from 
both  sides,  so  that  they  may  make  their 
own  judgements. 

1 wish  the  Toronto  Humane  Society 
would  honestly  admit  that  the  examples 
they  unearth  in  which  abuse  is  apparent 
are  extremely  rare.  Is  the  Canadian  public 
directly  responsible  for  individual  acts 
of  murder  in  society?  1 think  not.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  vast  majority  of  scientists 
should  not  be  unjustly  tarnished.  Many 
of  us  work  actively  on  animal  care 
committees  to  prevent  abuse.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  are  indeed  foxes  watching  the 
chicken  coup  and  will  pounce  on  those 
who  stray. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil on  Animal  Care  (CCAC),  Ms  Zierer  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  lacks  teeth.  It  is 
my  experience  that  the  guidelines  are 
taken  very  seriously  by  all  involved  in 
research  using  animals,  both  at  individ- 
ual and  institutional  levels.  In  fact,  there 
is  probably  more  respect  for  the  CCAC 
guidelines  than  there  would  be  for  an 
imposed  law.  Mature  scientists  respond 
better  to  reasonable  guidelines  than  to 
being  treated  like  children  under  the  law. 

Beyond  these  issues,  as  Ms  Zierer  points 
out,  lie  fundamental  questions  about  the 
ethics  of  animal  use  by  humans.  We  all 


like  to  hold  principles,  but  in  reality  many 
of  these,  when  held  to  extreme,  result 
in  theoretical  absurdity.  So  we  should 
never  exert  superiority  over  other  ani- 
mal species?  If  that  were  always  the  case, 
then  we  would  not  be  here,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  Darwinian  scheme  of 
things.  If  this  principle  were  implemented 
today,  most  urban  areas  would  soon  be 
overrun  by  pests  and  vermin. 

But  now  to  a more  serious  point.  I am 
concerned  about  how  Ms  Zierer  and 
others  can  so  easily  deny  the  value  of 
our  vast  accumulated  knowledge  gained 
from  animal  studies.  While  we  do  not 


have  a cure  for  all  types  of  cancer  or  heart 
disease,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  these  and  other 
diseases.  And  we  will  certainly  never 
succeed  in  eliminating  them  if  research 
with  animals  is  halted.  How  can  animal 
rights  activists  take  for  granted  their 
general  good  health?  The  fact  that  we 
can  recognize  "good  health"  at  all  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  accrued  wisdom, 
derived  from  animal  research,  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  normal  and  pathologi- 
cal biological  systems. 

As  an  example  of  how  we  take  for 
granted  our  knowledge  gained  from 


animal  studies,  Ms  Zierer  herself  com- 
ments on  certain  experimental  proce- 
dures (decerebration  and  the  use  of  ket- 
amine) which  are  unacceptable  in  her 
opinion.  The  fact  that  she  Imows  enough 
to  comment  on  them  is  testimony  to 
the  level  of  knowledge  that  we  have 
acquired  in  these  areas.  All  that  infor- 
mation is  not  dreamed  up.  Ms  Zierer 's 
arguments  are  themselves  based  on  data 
derived  from  animal  studies.  I hope  that 
she  and  others  can  see  the  irony  in  this. 

Robert  V.  Harrison 
Department  of  Otolaryngology 


Provocative  issues,  democratic  debate 


To  THE  EDITOR; 

Once  again,  Drs.  J.V.  Douglas,  G.M. 
Harapa,  B.H.  Moloo  and  R.C.  Renlund 
respond  to  our  concerns  regarding  the 
use  of  animals  in  experimentation  in  a 
niggling  and  obfuscatory  manner  ("Ac- 
curate information,"  Dec.  11). 

Rather  than  address  the  key  issues  in 
the  debate.  Dr.  Douglas  and  his  colleagues 
choose  to  deal  with  peripheral  matters. 
Yet  the  fundamental  issues  remain.  The 
review  system  for  research  grants  and 
the  animal  care  committees  operate  with 
an  inherent  insensitivity  to  cruelty  and 
always  assume  that  we  have  a right  to 
use  animals  in  the  perceived  interests  of 
humans.  Animals  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  just  biological  machines  to  be  used 
as  they,  the  researchers,  see  fit. 

Researchers  contend  that  painful 
procedures  would  not  be  approved,  par- 
ticularly not  by  veterinarians.  But  in 
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TEACHING  STAFF 

AND  LIBRARIANS 

Nominations  open 

The  Academic  Board  of  the 
Governing  Council  includes 

January  15th,  9 a.m. 

47  elected  teaching  staff,  16 
of  whom  will  be  elected 

Nominations  close 

through  this  call  for 
nominations.  One  of  the 

January  26th,  noon 

two  librarians  will  also  be 
elected  at  this  time.  The 
Board  and  its  committees 
are  responsible  for  all 

Positions: 

matters  affecting  the  teach- 
ing, learning  and  research 

16  Teaching  Staff 

functions  of  the  University, 

1 Engineering 

the  establishment  of 

4 Arts  and  Science 

University  objectives  and 

2 Erindale 

priorities,  the  development 

1 Scarborough 

of  plans  and  the  effective 

1 Education 

use  of  resources  in  the 

1 Law 

1 ELIS 

4 Medicine 

course  of  these  pursuits. 

1 Nursing 

Information  and 

1 Librarian 

nomination  forms  are 
available  from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
978-6576 

Toronto  at  this  moment,  conscious  dogs 
with  pacemakers  driving  their  hearts  at 
two  or  three  times  normal  rates  sit  in 
cages  for  weeks  until  their  hearts  fail. 
Other  examples  abound. 

Until  there  is  legislation  requiring 
public  accountability,  our  efforts  to 
address  these  conditions  are  in  vain. 
Researchers  have  fought  and  continue 
to  fight  all  legislation,  including  the 
ridiculously  transparent  Animals  for 
Research  Act,  which  specifically  allows 
research  facilities  access  to  lost,  stray  and 
abandoned  cats  and  dogs,  former  pets. 

Researchers  continue  to  use  animals 
for  a number  of  reasons:  they  are  trained 
in  such  methods,  funding  bodies  provide 
no  incentive  to  do  otherwise  and,  in  the 
"publish  or  perish"  world  of  academe, 
animal  research  is  fast  and  easy. 

It  is  simple  to  take  an  existing  animal 
model,  change  some  variables  and 
produce  a publishable  paper.  In  the  cur- 
rent context,  given  the  variety  of 
species  and  number  of  variables,  re- 
searchers can  provide  proof  of  anything 
they  like  — for  example,  that  cigarettes 
do  cause  cancer  and  that  cigarettes  do 
not.  Animal  models  are  often  so  art- 
ificial and  contrived  that  they  can  tell 
us  little  about  the  human  response  to 
disease. 

Drs.  Douglas,  Harapa,  Moloo  and 
Renlund  fail  to  refer  to  the  growing 
mainstream  scientific  literature  indicat- 
ing that  research  using  animals  has  po- 
tentially retarded  the  "battle"  against 
cancer  and  other  illnesses.  They  also  fail 
to  note  the  highly  respected  work  of  John 
B.  McKinlay  and  Sonja  McKinlay  in 


Handbook  of  Medical  Sociology  (1989) 
demonstrating  that  modern  medical 
research  has  only  contributed  3.5  per- 
cent to  the  overall  reduction  in  mortal- 
ity rates  this  century,  with  other  factors, 
such  as  lifestyle  and  social  reform,  being 
substantially  more  important. 

In  the  interest  of  both  human  and 
animal  welfare,  we  can  best  serve  human 
health  through  the  use  of  modern  re- 
search techniques,  such  as  CAT  and  PET 
scans,  biopsies,  cell  and  tissue  cultures, 
computer  models,  computerized  post- 
market surveillance  of  drugs,  and  clini- 
cal and  epidemiological  research  that 
permits  safe,  direct  study  of  human  dis- 
ease with  human  patients. 

We  share  Dr.  Douglas'  desire  for  accu- 
rate and  factual  information.  An  open 
invitation  to  the  public  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versity's laboratory  facilities  would  be  a 
first  courageous  step  towards  an  open 
and  democratic  debate  on  the  many 
provocative  issues  raised  by  the  animal 
protection  movement.  But  we  are  not 
optimistic;  we  do  not  believe  research- 
ers will  come  out  from  behind  their  white 
lab  coats,  locked  doors  and  peripheral 
arguments  to  confront  the  growing 
challenge  to  the  use  of  animals  in  ex- 
perimentation. 


John  Allen 
Kathleen  Hunter 


Liz  White 
Tita  Zierer 


The  authors  work  for  the  Toronto  Humane 
Society.  John  Allen  is  shelter  veterinarian, 
Kathleen  Hunter  executive  director,  Liz  White 
media  relations  coordinator  and  Tita  Zierer 
animals  in  research  coordinator. 


I 


The  Department  of  History  and 
Present 


the  honourable  Clyde  Wells 

Premier  of  Newfoundland  + Labrador 


a public  lecture  on  the 

Meech  Lake  Accord 


Convocation  Hall 
free  admission 


Jan  16th,  1990 
4:00  PM 


for  more  information  call: 

Students'  Administrative  Council  at  978-INFO  or  the  Department  of  History  978-3363 
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Letters  from  Readers 


The  enforcement  of  standards  of  animal  care 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

Tita  Zierer  of  the  Toronto  Humane 
Society  has  been  provided  with  ample 
material  describing  the  volunteer  assess- 
ment program  of  the  Canadian  Council 
on  Animal  Care,  but  insists  on  misinter- 
preting it.  We  welcome  comments  on 
our  program;  however,  they  should  be 
based  on  fact.  Ms  Zierer  makes  a num- 
ber of  erroneous  statements  regarding 
CCAC  ("The  treatment  of  animals,"  Nov. 
27). 

While  noting  that  institutions  in  non- 
compliance  with  CCAC  guidelines  face 
the  withdrawal  of  their  funding  (from 
both  the  Medical  Research  Council  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  & Engineering  Re- 
search Council),  Ms  Zierer  contends  that 
"in  CCAC's  21-year  history,  economic 
sanctions  have  never  been  imposed."  In 
fact,  CCAC's  policy  on  "non-compliance" 
has  been  in  effea  for  some  time,  but  was 
only  put  in  writing  by  the  granting  coun- 
cils in  1985.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to 
go  to  the  councils  for  withdrawal  of 
funding  (the  last  step  in  a several-step 
process)  because  the  handful  of  institu- 
tions in  non-compliance,  out  of  the  total 
of  160  institutions  that  CCAC  assesses, 
have  gone  to  great  pains  to  bring  their 
facilities  to  CCAC  standards.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  across  the  coun- 
try to  meet  those  standards. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  for  ex- 
ample, was  required  to  close  a dog  facil- 
ity on  two  weeks'  notice,  but  did  so  in 
48  hours.  Its  facility  at  1 Spadina  Cres. 
was  also  extensively  rebuilt.  The  Univer- 
sity's Animal  Care  Committee  chair  at 
that  time.  Professor  David  Mock,  pointed 
out  that  CCAC  "doesn't  hit  you  in  the 
courts,  but  it  does  get  you  in  the  pock- 


etbook."  Mock  is  the  current  chair  of 
CCAC. 

Ms  Zierer  says  CCAC  assessment  vis- 
its are  conducted  "if  the  research  facility 
wants  to  let  them  in."  We  have  only  been 
turned  down  by  one  small  industrial 
facility  using  less  than  100  mice  and  rats 
annually.  As  it  was  subjert  to  inspection 
under  Ontcirio's  Anirricils  for  Research  Act, 
CCAC  did  not  pursue  the  matter. 

She  says  CCAC  assessments  evaluate 
only  environmental  parameters,  such  as 
temperature  and  humidity.  This  was  in 
part  tme  20  years  ago.  However,  for  some 
time  now  CCAC  panelists  have  exam- 
ined procedures  and  animal  use. 

Ms  Zierer  says  CCAC  has  no  impact 
on  commercial  facilities  that  need  not 
rely  on  MRC  or  NSERC  funding.  How- 
ever, the  Ontario  company  that  recently 
shut  down  operations  and  built  a whole 
new  facility  would  no  doubt  disagree. 
Moreover,  any  commercial  company  that 
does  government  contract  work  must 
abide  by  CCAC  guidelines  or  lose  the 
contraa. 

She  bemoans  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion in  Canada,  but  forgets  that  Ontario 
has  its  Animals  for  Research  Act  which 
complements  the  CCAC  program.  The 
Law  Reform  Commission  recently  made 
extensive  revisions  to  the  criminal  code 
to  cover  research  animals;  they  were 
tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May 
1988.  ^ 

The  legislation  existing  in  other  coun- 
tries permits  virtually  all  experimental 
procedures.  The  United  Kingdom,  for 
example,  conducts  the  Draize  (eye  irri- 
tancy) test  and  the  LD-50  toxicity  test. 
Health  & Welfare  Canada,  however,  no 
longer  requires  the  LD-50  test. 
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4 teaching  staff  seats 
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government  appointees,  12 
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students,  2 administrative  staff 
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Council  and  its  Boards  are 
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978-6576 


If  our  system  of  assessment  visits  and 
mandatory  animal  care  committees  is  so 
inferior,  why  have  facets  of  it  just  been 
added  to  American  law  and  to  Austra- 
lia's newly  instituted  animal  care  pro- 
gram? Unlike  Canada,  other  countries' 
accreditation  teams  do  not  include  a 
representative  of  the  humane  movement. 
CCAC  has  done  this  since  1968. 

Ms  Zierer  says  there  are  no  procedures 
CCAC  rules  out.  She  is  again  mistaken. 
Our  Ethics  of  Animal  Investigation  docu- 
ment, for  example,  forbids  "utilization 
of  muscle  relaxants  or  paralytics ...  with- 
out anesthetics  during  surgical  proce- 
dures," and  "traumatizing  procedures 
involving  crushing,  burning,  striking  or 
beating  in  unanesthetized  animals." 
There  are  seven  more  procedures  about 
which  investigators  must  be  especially 
cautious  and  which  are  "flagged"  so  that 
they  must  provide  detailed  justification. 

She  says  animal  protectionists  are  not 
allowed  on  animal  care  committees. 
However,  in  Canada  a large  number 
include  representatives  of  local  humane 
societies.  Animal  rights  activists,  almost 
all  of  whom  oppose  any  animal  use 
whatsoever,  are  considered  detrimental 
to  the  committees. 

The  US  Animal  Welfare  Act  specifically 
requires  that  the  public  member  of  an 


animal  care  committee  be  unaffiliated 
with  either  research  or  the  animal  rights 
movement.  Animai  rights  activists  in 
Sweden  almost  destroyed  that  country's 
ACCs  (which  include  equal  representa- 
tion from  researchers,  animal  care  tech- 
nicians and  laypeople)  cind  hindered  their 
important  work  tremendously.  As  Chur- 
chill Fellow  David  Britt  wrote:  "The  great- 
est threat  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Swed- 
ish committees  is  posed  by  the  strength 
of  the  antivivisection  lobby.  It  is  regret- 
table that,  by  striving  for  the  unattain- 
able, that  is,  immediate  abolition  of  the 
use  of  animals  for  experimentation,  the 
antivivisectionists  are  hampering  the 
amelioration  of  animal  suffering  that  is 
possible  now." 

Ms  Zierer,  by  suggesting  decerebration 
and  the  use  of  ketamine  as  unacceptable, 
reveals  her  lack  of  knowledge.  The  de- 
struction of  the  cerebral  cortex  by  de- 
cerebration renders  the  animal  unable 
to  perceive  pain.  Ketamine,  a dissocia- 
tive anesthetic,  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Paul  Flecknell,  a British  expert  on 
anesthesia  and  the  author  of  Anesthesia 
of  Laboratory  Animals  (1988). 

H.C.  Rowsell 
Executive  director 

Canadian  Council  on  Animal  Care 
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Friday,  January  26, 1990 

Reception  — 6:30  p.m.  Dinner  — 7:30  p.m. 

Address  to  the  Haggis  by  Professor  Stewart  McLean 

MENU 

Relish  Tray  Scotch  Broth  Haggis 
Steak  Pie  Trifle 
Coffee  Tea  Sanka 

$24.95  plus  8%  sales  tax  — 15%  service  charge 

Following  dinner,  Anitasha  Pakalniskis  will  sing 
a selection  of  Robert  Bums'  poems 
The  piper  for  the  evening  will  be  John  Grant 
Scottish  Dancing  Demonstration  by  the 
Schiehallion  Dancers  of  the 
Sandra  Bald  Jones  Studio  of 
Highland  Dancing,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

Ernie  will  be  our  DJ  from  10  p.m.  to  1 a.m. 

Burns  Supper  is  a very  popular  Club  function. 

Please  make  your  reservations  early  to  avoid  disappointment 
by  calling  the  Club  office  at  978-6325.  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 


For 
Members 
and 
Guests 


the  faculty  club 
UNIVERSnY  OF  TORONTO 

QJQ  41  Willcocks  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1C7 
Telephone  (4 1 6)  970-6325 
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Events 


Seminars 


Kinetic  and  Kinematic 
Anaiysis  of  Amputee 
Gait. 

Monday,  January  8 
Prof.  Andrew  Smith,  Cumber- 
land College,  Sydney. 
Boardroom,  Benson  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Physical  & Health  Education) 

Opportunities  for  Re- 
search Collaboration 
with  SANDOZ. 

Tuesday,  January  9 
Dr.  Jean-Paul  St.-Pierre,  SAN- 
DOZ Canada  Inc.;  University- 
industry  scientific  seminar 
series.  103  FitzGerald  Build- 
ing. 4 p.m. 

(Faculty  of  Medicine) 

Invariants  in  Pattern 
Recognition. 

Tuesday,  January  9 
Prof.  Henri  Arsenault,  Laval 
University.  134  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 

Literacy  and  Empower- 
ment: Learning  to  Use 
Your  Voice. 

Wednesday,  January  10 
James  L.  Turk  and  Jean  Unda, 
Canadian  Federation  of  La- 
bour; Aspects  of  the  Develop- 
ment and  Use  of  Literacies 
series.  Room  3-312,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, 252  Bloor  St.  W.  2 to 

4 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program  and  Focus 
on  the  Nature  & Development 
of  Literacy,  OISE) 

Laser  Spectroscopy  of 
Gas  Phase  Diatomic  Ex- 


cimers:  Recent  Develop- 
ments. 

Tuesday,  January  16 
Prof.  Gary  Eden,  University  of 
Illinois.  134  McLennan  Physi- 
cal Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 

What  Have  We  Learnt 
and  What  Are  We  Likely 
to  Learn  from  the  DCCt. 

Tuesday,  January  16 
Dr.  Bemie  Zinman,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  South  classroom, 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

5  p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 

Canadian  Environmental 
Issues:  A Political  Per- 
spective. 

Tuesday,  January  1 6 
Dan  Heap,  MP  Spadina;  envi- 
ronment and  sustainable  de- 
velopment seminar.  211  Haul- 
tain  Building.  4 p.m. 

(lES) 

KNOWBEL:  A Second 
Generation  Expert  Sys- 
tem Shell. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Huaiqing  Wang,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science. 
211  Rosebrugh  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering 

A Demonstration  of 
Video  Tapes  Used  to 
Teach  Surgeons  How  to 
Teach. 

Thursday,  January  18 
Profs.  Chris  Jamieson  and 
Robert  Cohen,  Department  of 
Surgery.  3163  Medical  Sci- 


ences Building.  5 p.m. 

(Studies  in  Medical  Education) 

International  Security 
and  Environmental 
Change  in  the  Develop- 
ing World. 

Friday,  January  1 9 
Tad  Homer-Dixon,  Peace  & 
Conflict  Studies.  3050  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Political  Science) 


Television  Marketing 
Strategies. 

Monday,  January  22 
Profs.  Stephen  Kline,  Simon 
Fraser  University  and  David 
Crowley,  McGill  University; 
television  and  society  semi- 
nar. Coach  House,  39A 
Queen's  Park  Cres.  7 to  9 p.m. 
Fee:  $10. 

Information:  978-7026 
(McLuhan  Program  and  Asso- 
ciation in  Media  Literacy) 


Ejcctures 


The  Genetics  of  Schizo- 
phrenia: Clinical,  Molec- 
ular and  Linkage  Aspects. 

Wednesday,  January  10 
Dr.  Anne  Bassett,  Queen  Street 
Mental  Health  Centre.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 

Sustainable  Agriculture 
in  a Changing  Environ- 
ment. 

Wednesday,  January  1 0 
C.M.  Switzer,  Univenity  of 
Guelph;  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Global  Environment: 
A Look  to  the  Future  series. 
Auditorium,  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  4:30  p.m. 

(Forestry,  Geology  and 
Botany) 

Calcium,  Calcium 
Channels  and  Calcium 
Channel  Drugs. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  David  Triggle,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 


YOU  WON’T 
FINDAEASIER 
MORE  POWERFULAT” 
FOR  THE  MONEY 


Commodore  PC  40  III 

• 1 MB  Memory,  12  MHZ  Clock  Speed 

• VGA  Graphics.  Mouse  Port*.  Hard 
Drive  Controller  on  the  Mother  Board 

• Very  Fast  40  MB.  19  MS,  Hard  Drive 

• Very  Small  Compact  Footprint 

• The  Fastest,  Most  Powerful  AT  from 
Commodore,  a leading  supplier  of 
MS-DOS'*  PCs  in  Canada 


^SOnly  Commodore  makes  it  possible. 


With  optional  H52  mouse  and  driver  compatible  with 

Microsoft  BUS  type  mouse 

MS  DOS  IS  a trademark  of  Microsoft  Cor^t 


$2,695 

with  colour  monitor 


END  OF  DISCUSSION, 


Excavations  at  Kom- 
mos,  Crete:  Offerings  of 
Figurines  in  the  Greek 
Sanctuary. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Maria  C.  Shaw,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art.  Lecture 
room,  McLaughlin  Planetar- 
ium. 5:15  p.m. 

(Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society) 

The  Two  Natures: 
Literature  and  the 
Understanding  of 
Migrant  Ethnicity. 

Friday,  January  19 
Prof.  Marko  Pavlyshyn, 
Monash  University,  Mel- 
bourne. 229  Borden  Building. 
2 p.m. 

(Sociology  and  Ethnic,  Immi- 
gration & Pluralism  Studies) 


A one-day  symposium  on  old-growth  forests  will  be  held 
at  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  See  Meetings  and  Confer- 
ences. 


la 


Wittgenstein,  Heidegger 
and  the  Reification  of 
Language. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 
Prof.  Richard  Rorty,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  140  Univer- 
sity College.  4 p.m. 
(Philosophy) 

Light  and  Science  in  Art. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 
University  Prof.  Em.  Boris 


l^xhibitions 


214  COLLEGE  STREET,  IN  THE  KOFFLER  CENTRE 
3rd  floor  COMPUTER  SHOP  978-7947, 7949 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  January  28 

Accumulations. 

Marc  Gagne.  East  Gallery. 

Greg  Charlton. 

Paintings.  West  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday  to  Thursday,  11  a.m. 
to  8 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, 1 to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Manuel  Britto. 

To  January  31 

Water-colour  paintings  by 
Brazilian  artist  Manuel  Britto; 
co-sponsored  by  the  Brazil 
Seminar.  Main  Display  Area. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 


Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

(Public  & Community  Rela- 
tions) 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Fastwiirms. 

January  8 to  January  26 
Paintings  on  panel.  The 
Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

Work  of  Students:  Fall 
Term  1989. 

January  9 to  January  18 
Student  work.  The  Galleries, 
230  College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Stoicheff,  Department  of 
Physics.  102  McLennan  Physi- 
cal Laboratories.  4:10  p.m. 
(Physics) 

Newton’S  Fluxions  and 
Equably  Flowing  Time. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 
Prof.  Rick  Arthur,  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont.  323  Victo- 
ria College.  4:10  p.m. 

(IHPST) 

Sequencing  Radical 
Reactions. 

Friday,  January  12 
Prof.  D.P.  Curran,  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m.' 

(Chemistry) 

Chaotic  Laser 
Pulsations. 

Thursday,  January  1 8 
Prof.  Neal  B.  Abraham,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Labo- 
ratories. 4:10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

Philosophy  of  Science 
in  China:  May-June 
1988. 

Thursday,  January  18 
Prof.  Ian  Hacking,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology  and 
Department  of  Philosophy. 
323  Victoria  College. 

4:10  p.m. 

(IHPST) 


Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Free  Sunday  Lecfures  - 1990 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  University  of  Toronto,  at  3 p.m. 

January  21 

To  plan  for  the  future,  look  to  the  past: 
the  nature  of  Canadian  science 

Richard  Jarrell,  York  University 

January  28 

Canoes,  kayaks  and  frontiers 

Kirk  Wipper,  University  of  Toronto 

February  4 

The  evolution  of  memory  in  birds 

David  Sherry,  University  of  Toronto 

February  1 1 

How  miraculous  is  mathematics? 

Edward  Barbeau,  University  of  Toronto 

February  18 

The  cells  and  molecules  of  memory 

Derek  van  der  Kooy,  University  of  Toronto 

February  25 

Development  of  the  body’s  blueprint 

Richard  Elinson,  University  of  Toronto 

March  4 

A tale  of  two  ponds: 

urban  impacts  on  aquatic  ecosystems 

Ann  ZimiTieriTian,  University  of  Toronto 

March  1 1 

Resources,  energy  and  ecology 

James  Guillet,  University  of  Toronto 

For  fuil  program  details,  call  928-9026 
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Events 


IBSleetings  Conferences 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday^  January  1 1 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4:15  p.m. 


Tocqueville  and  the  Out- 
look for  Democracy. 

Friday,  January  12  to  Sunday, 
January  14 

To  commemorate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  the  second  volume  of  De- 
moaacy  in  America.  Sessions 
in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Alumni  Hall,  St.  Michael's 
College,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 

Friday,  January  12  ' 

Session  1:  Tocqueville  in 
French  Context.  8 p.m. 

La  reception  (ou  non-recep- 
tion) en  France  de  la  Demoaa- 
tie,  Frangoise  Melonio,  CNRS 
Paris. 

Saturday,  January  13 
Session  2:  Tocqueville  as  Ana- 
lyst of  America  and  France. 

9 a.m. 

How  Applicable  to  America  is 
Volume  11  of  Demoaacy  in 
America?,  Delba  Winthrop, 
Harvard  University. 

Two  Versions  of  Modernity: 
The  Problem  of  Modernity  in 
the  Comparative  Contexts  of 
France  and  the  US,  Sheldon  S. 
Wolin. 

Session  3:  Tocqueville  and 
Canada.  1 p.m. 

Tocqueville  on  the  Future  of 
French  Canada,  Janet  Ajzen- 
stat.  University  of  Calgary. 
Tocqueville  et  le  Canada 
frangais,  Stephane  Dion, 
Universite  de  Montreal. 

A Tocquevillean  Look  at  Ca- 
nadian Constitutionalism, 
Rainer  Knopff,  University  of 
Calgary. 

Session  4:  Tocqueville  on  the 
Democratic  Revolution. 

4 p.m. 

Une  exploration  de  la  chair 
du  social,  Claude  Lefort, 
CETSAP  Paris. 

Tocqueville  on  Revolution, 
Harvey  C.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  Har- 
vard University. 

Sunday,  January  14 
Session  5:  Tocqueville  on 
Human  Nature.  9:30  a.m. 
L'Homme  aristocratique, 
THomme  democratique  ...  et 

Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  informa- 
tion for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  45  Willcocks  St., 
by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  22, 
for  events  taking  place 
January  22  to  February 
12: 

Monday,  January  8 

Issue  of  February  12, 
for  events  taking  place 
February  12  to  26: 

Monday,  January  29 


I'Homme  tout  court?,  Pierre 
Manent,  College  de  France. 
Theory  and  Practice  in  Vol- 
ume 11  of  Demoaacy  in  Amer- 
ica, Ralph  Hancock,  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Session  6:  Tocqueville  and 
Religion.  1 p.m. 

Tocqueville's  Religious 
Thought,  Robert  P.  Kraynak, 
Colgate  University. 

Information:  Darcy  Wudel,  978- 
3343. 


Fakes,  Frauds  & 
Forgeries. 

Monday,  January  IS  to  Satur- 
day, January  20 
University  College  Sympo- 
sium 12.  All  events  take  place 
in  1 79  University  College  un- 
less otherwise  stated. 

Monday,  January  1 5 
Official  Opening.  Principal 
Lynd  Forguson.  11  to 
11:10  a.m. 

The  Adimari  Wedding  Cas- 
sone:  A Case  of  Historical  Re- 
construction. 11 :10  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

Fakes,  Frauds  and  Forgeries: 

Of  Zeuxis'  Grape  and  Nature's 
Ape.  12  noon  to  1 p.m. 

Arms  and  Armour:  Fakes,  Pas- 
tiches and  Reproductions;  The 
Secret  of  a Greek  Warrior's 
Bronze  Helmet.  1 to  2:15  p.m. 

Fakes  and  Frauds  in  Ancient 
Numismatics.  2:15  to  3 p.m. 

Circle  Squarers  and  Their  Ilk. 
3:15  to  4:15  p.m. 

"Tremors  of  Forgery:"  Patricia 
Highsmith  and  Wim 
Wenders'  American  Friend. 

4:15  to  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  16 
Bringing  the  Renaissance  to 


ROYAL  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC 

Evening  Series. 

Monday,  January  8 
Martin  Beaver  and  Tateo 
Nakajima,  violin. 

Friday,  January  19 
Patrick  Li,  piano.  Concert 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  January  18 
William  Beauvais  and  Stephen 
Wingfield,  guitars.  Concert 
Hall.  5:15  p.m. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
Series. 

Sunday,  January  21 
Jose  Luis  Garcia,  violin  and 
Denis  Brott,  cello.  Walker 
Court,  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 
3 p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble. 

Sunday,  January  21 


Life:  Gaetano  Bianchi  and 
19th-Century  Florentine  Res- 
toration; Cumberland  and 
Storm's  Bogus  Heraldry.  9:30 
to  11  a.m. 

Fraudulent  Practices  in  the 
Life  Insurance  Industry;  Eco- 
nomic Crime.  1 1:15  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m. 

Butter  vs.  Margarine:  A Melo- 
drama in  Several  Acts.  12:30 
to  1:30  p.m. 

The  Semiotics  of  Shady  Pasts: 
The  Case  of  Paul  de  Man.  1:30 
to  2:30  p.m. 

Fake,  Fraud,  Forgery:  Kurt 
Waldheim.  West  Hall.  3 to 
5 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 
How  to  Deceive  Small  Child- 
ren for  Fun  and  Profit.  9:30  to 
11  a.m. 

Plagiarism,  Parody  and  the 
Drama  of  Pathos:  El  Quixote 
tragico.  11:15  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Exposure: 
Bentley,  Porson  and  Others; 
Mistakes,  Mischief  and  Mur- 
der: The  Problem  of  Authority 
in  Literary  Texts.  12  noon  to 
1:15  p.m. 

Parisian  Theatre  and  Fake 
Muscovites.  1:15  to  2 p.m. 

The  Making  of  a President; 
Fraud  and  the  Dilemmas  of 
Electoral  Legitimation:  The 
Case  of  Mexico.  2 to  3 p.m. 

Fake  Shakespearean  Stages; 
Ben  Jonson's  Volpone,  or  The 
Fox.  3:15  to  4:15  p.m. 

The  Case  of  the  Fictional 
Autobiography;  or.  The  Two 
Lives  of  Frederick  Philip 
Grove;  Long  Day's  Journey  into 
Night:  O'Neill  Fakes  His  Auto- 


Richard  Blechta,  conductor. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

3 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and  sen- 
iors $2. 

Information  on  all  Conservatory 
concerts  available  from  the  pub- 
licity office,  978-3771. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 
John  Arapin,  piano. 

Thursday,  January  18 
The  Diaries  of  Hod  Case  — 
Researches  into  Old  Time 
Fiddle  Music,  lecture  by  James 
Kimball,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Geneseo.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Information  on  all  events  in  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building  avail- 
able from  the  box  office,  978- 
3744. 


biography.  4:15  to  5:30  p.m. 

US  Foreign  i’olicy;  University 
College  Lecture  in  Peace  Stud- 
ies. 8 p.m. 

Ihursday,  January  18 
Power  and  Politics  in  Peer 
Review;  Cooking  the  Results: 
How  Scientists  Deceive  Them- 
selves and  Others.  9:30  to 
10:45  a.m. 

How  Many  Children  Had 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau?; 
Dreyfus  and  a Forger.  11  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m. 

Noughts  and  Crosses:  The 
Games  Whites  Play  on  Indi- 
ans. 12:30  to  1:15  p.m. 

Fusion  and  Cold  — and  the 
Trail  of  89.  1:15  to  2 p.m. 

Cross-dressing  in  the  Restora- 
tion and  18th-Century  The- 
atre. 2 to  2:30  p.m. 

The  Comedian  as  Impostor; 
Playwright  as  Impostor: 

Michel  Tremblay's  The  Real 
World?  2:45  to  4:15  p.m. 

Is  There  Fraud  in  the  New 
Testament?;  The  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  a Legend:  Con- 
stantine's Donation.  4:15  to 
5:30  p.m. 

Friday,  January  19 

False  Images  of  Small  Towns. 

9:30  to  10:15  a.m. 

Creating  Ethnography  — 
Multiple  Veracities:  The  Cases 
of  Castaneda,  Mead  and  Mal- 
inowski; Castaneda's  Separate 
ReaUty:  Disrobing  the  Empress 
"Truth."  10:30  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 


Thomas  Chatterton:  The  Poet, 
the  Forger,  the  Myth;  James 
MacPherson  and  Ossian:  The 
Identity  of  the  Bard.  12  noon 
to  1:30  p.m. 

Wondrous  Births.  1 :30  to 
2:30  p.m. 

The  Death  of  William  Marsh 
Rice:  Murder  and  Forgery  in 
Turn-of-the-Century  New 
York?  2:30  to  3:15  p.m. 

This  Isn't  the  Real  Me.  3:30  to 
4:15  p.m. 

Submission  Hold:  The  Sexual 
Politics  of  Professional  Wres- 
tling. 4:15  to  5:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  20 
Fraud  and  the  Criminal  Law; 

^^orkshops 


International  Institu- 
tions: An  Assessment  of 
the  United  Nations  and 
Its  Role  In  Southern 
Africa. 

Monday,  January  15 
Stephen  Lewis,  Barker  Fairley 
Distinguished  Visitor  in  Cana- 
dian Culture;  Canadian  public 
policy  workshop.  3050  Sidney 
With  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Political  Science) 


The  Mulroney  Court: 
Where  Is  It  Going?  How 
Is  It  Doing? 

Monday,  January  22 
Prof.  Peter  Russell,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science; 
Canadian  public  policy  work- 
shop. 3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 to  6 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


sponsored  by  UCAA.  240  Uni- 
versity College.  10  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

Luncheon;  sponsored  by 
UCAA.  Croft  Chapter  House. 
12  noon. 

Tickets  $15  from  Dina  Garcia, 
978-2968. 

Information  and  symposium 
program:  978-8746. 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  January  1 6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Old  Growth  Forests... 
What  are  They?  How  do 
They  Work? 

Saturday,  January  20 
A one-day  symposium.  Spe- 
cialists from  the  US  and  Can- 
ada will  share  their  expertise 
of  forestry  in  North  America 
as  it  relates  to  old  growth. 
Auditorium,  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  8:30  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $50. 
Information  and  symposium 
program:  978-8560. 


Piiois " 

Innis  Winter  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 
Kitchener-Berlin;  The  Road 
Ended  at  the  Beach. 

Thursday,  January  18 
La  glace  a trois  faces;  Le  tem- 
pestaire;  Zero  de  Conduit.  In- 
nis College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $3. 

Information:  978-7790. 


^ TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Brian  Fitch,  University  Professor  of  French 
will  lecture  on 

Scholarship  in  a Cold  Climate: 
Literary  Studies  in  Today's  University 

at  7:30  p.m.  on  Monday,  January  29 
in  the  George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
Trinity  College,  15  Devonshire  PI. 

Free:  all  welcome 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 


There’s  A Lot  In  STORE  for  you! 

On  SHARP  Day 


10%  OFF  THESE  SHARP 
CALCULATORS 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  10th 


EL-509S 


EL-5050 

Try  SHARP  Calculators  in  our  Ground  Floor  Supplies  Department 


214  College  Street 

in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre 

Mon.  - Fri.  9 am-6  pm,  Sat.  10  am  - 5 pm  Tel:  978-7988 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the  fol- 
lowing agencies,  please  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

Canadian  Institute  for 
International  Peace  & 
Security 

The  institute  has  announced 
the  introduction  of  the  Bar- 
ton awards  to  promote  schol- 
arship and  expertise  in  the 
field  of  international  peace 
and  security.  It  is  expected 
that  eight  scholarships  of  up 
to  $14,000  for  advanced  stud- 
ies and  two  fellowships  of  up 
to  $30,000  for  senior  level 
studies  wUl  be  awarded.  Fur- 
ther details  are  available  from 
ORA.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

Connaught  Fund 

The  phase  1 new  staff  grants 
will  be  offered  for  1990-91. 
Eligible  candidates  include: 
new  faculty  members  who 
took  up  their  appointments 
no  earlier  than  July  1,  1989; 
new  faculty  recruits  who  have 
accepted  but  not  yet  taken  up 
their  appointments; 
individuals  being  recruited 
who  have  not  yet  accepted 
the  offer  of  employment. 

An  individual  may  be 
nominated  for  a phase  1 
award  only  once  and  nomina- 
tions for  awards  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  departmental 
chair  or  faculty  dean.  Candi- 
dates must  otherwise  meet  the 
general  eligibility  criteria  for 
Connaught  new  staff  support. 

Information  and  forms  are 
available  from  ORA  at  978- 
6475.  Deadlines  are  March  1 
and  May  1.  Nominations  are 
encouraged  for  the  March  1 
competition,  unsuccessful 
candidates  in  the  March  1 
competition  will  automati- 
cally be  entered  for  May  1. 

Environment  Canada 

The  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
is  now  accepting  proposals  for 
the  university  research  sup- 
port fund  for  1990-91.  The 
fund  will  provide  partial  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  regis- 
tered graduate  students  for 
carrying  out  research  in  the 
field  of  wildlife  biology  (ex- 
cluding domestic  animals  and 
fish).  Support  will  be  awarded 
for  one  year  to  a maximum  of 
$2,500.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

French  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs 

Support  is  available  for  post- 
doctoral and  research  grants 
tenable  in  France.  Post-doc- 
toral grants  represent  the  cost 
of  return  travel  and  a 


monthly  stipend  of  8,000 
French  francs.  Research  grants 
are  available  for  periods  of  6 
to  18  months  with  return 
travel  and  a monthly  stipend 
of  7,000  French  francs.  Dead- 
line is  February  IS. 

The  Greenwall 
Foundation 

The  foundation  makes  philan- 
thropic grants  primarily  to 
support  work  in  medical  re- 
search as  well  as  education, 
arts  and  humanities  pro- 
grams. Special  attention  is 
given  to  proposals  dem- 
onstrating innovative  ap- 
proaches to  basic  medical  re- 
search, clinical  investigation 
and  education.  The  founda- 
tion will  not  sponsor  publica- 
tions, exhibitions,  confer- 
ences or  specific  perform- 
ances. 

Areas  of  special  interest  to 
the  foundation  include; 
bone  tumours,  insulin  depen- 
dent diabetes  mellitus,  geriat- 
rics and  the  moral  dUemmas 
of  medical  decisionmaking; 
improving  or  enriching  the 
teaching  of  engineering, 
mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences; 

innovation  and  creativity  in 
the  visual  and  performing  arts 
and  cultural  programs  par- 
ticularly pertaining  to  New 
York  City  as  a cultural  centre. 
Further  details  and  applica- 
tion format  are  available  from 
ORA.  Deadlines  are  February  1 
and  August  1. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in 
Motion  Legacy  Fund 

In  cooperation  with  the  Al- 
berta Paraplegic  Foundation 
and  the  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association,  support  is  offered 
for  basic  spinal  cord  injury, 
rehabilitation  and  prevention 
research.  The  maximuin  re- 
search award  is  $60,000  per 
annum,  fellowships  — $26,000 
and  studentships  — $13,000. 

Application  forms  for  re- 
search grants,  fellowships  and 
studentships  are  available 
from  ORA.  Deadline  for  all 
grants  programs  is  February  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
— National  Welfare  Divi- 
sion 

National  welfare  fellowships 
are  intended  to  develop  and 
increase  personnel  resources 
in  teaching,  research,  direct 
practice,  policy  planning  and 
administration  in  the  welfare 
field  in  Canada.  Awards  are 
offered  to  Canadian  citizens 
or  landed  immigrants  for 
study  at  Canadian  and  foreign 


universities.  Further  details 
and  eligibility  criteria  are 
availablejfom  ORA.  Deadline 
is  February  1 . 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada 

All  grantees  or  recipients  of 
personnel  support  from  NCIC 
whose  current  terms  are  near- 
ing termination  will  auto- 
matically receive  application 
forms  and  guidelines  directly 
from  the  agency.  Additional 
copies,  however,  may  still  be 
obtained  from  ORA. 

Sport  Canada 

Proposals  are  invited  for  the 
applied  sport  research  pro- 
gram which  provides  funding 
for  research  that  will  enhance 
the  Canadian  sport  system 
and  the  results  of  Canadian 
high-performance  athletes  in 
international  competition.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  level  of 
funding  will  be  approximately 
$15,000  per  year.  Deadline  is 
February  15. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Addiction  Research  Foun- 
dation — scholanhips  and 
fellowships;  January  31. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medi- 
cal Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  February  1 . 

Alzheimer's  Disease  & Re- 
lated Disorders  Association 
Inc.  — research  grants; 
scholar  awards:  February  16. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Scle- 
rosis Society  of  Canada  — 
research  grants:  January  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — 
studentships:  February  1 . 

Atmospheric  Environment 
Service  — research  grants: 
January  IS. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — summer  stu- 
dent awards:  February  IS. 

Canadian  Electrical  Asso- 
ciation — identified  research 
proposals  only;  January  11. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — summer 
student  scholarships: 

January  IS. 

Canadian  Institute  for  In- 
ternational Peace  & Security 
— the  Barton  awards: 
February  1 . 

Canadian  Liver  Founda- 
tion — studentships: 

February  15. 

Cancer  Research  Institute 
Inc.  (US)  — fellowships: 
February  1 . 

Cancer  Research  Society 
Inc.  (Canada)  — fellowships: 
February  IS. 

Environment  Canada, 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  — 
university  research  support 


fund:  February  1 . 

French  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  — post-doctoral  and 
research  grants  tenable  in 
France;  February  IS. 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Ontario  — ad- 
vanced student  bursary: 
January  IS. 

Greenwall  Foundation  — 
(multi-disciplinary)  research 
grants;  February  1. 

Hannah  Institute  — 
undergraduate  summer  stu- 
dentships: January  20. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada, 
NHRDP  — research  grants 
(health  promotion  research 
priorities  and  health  system 
administration  research  pri- 
orities only):  February  1 
(please  note  extension); 
MSc/PhD  fellowships: 
February  15; 

National  Welfare  Division  — 
national  welfare  fellowships: 
February  15. 

Hereditary  Disease  Foun- 
dation — research  grants: 
February  1 . 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  February  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada,  Allied  Health  Coun- 
cil — scholarships  and  re- 
search grants  in  nephrology 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  infor- 
mation regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 

Monday,  January  8 

David  John  Stuart  Ibsen, 
Department  of  Education:  A 
Model  for  Implementing 
Cooperative  Information  Sys- 
tems in  Chinese  Academic 
Institutions."  Prof.  R.G. 
Ragsdale. 

Peter  Nicholas  Munro, 
Department  of  Medical  Bio- 
physics, "Imaging  with  High 
Energy  Radiation  Beams." 

Prof.  A.  Fenster. 

Tuesday,  January  9 

Charles  Prescott  Barrie, 
Department  of  Geology,  "Pet- 
rogenesis  and  Tectonic  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Kamiskotia  and 
Montcalm  Gabbroic  Com- 
plexes and  Adjacent  Grani- 
toid-Greenstone Belt  Terrane, 
Western  Abitibi  Subprovince, 
Ontario,  Canada."  Prof.  A.J. 
Naldrett. 

Curtis  Blair  Caldwell,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics, 
"Anthropomorphic  Phantoms 
for  X-ray  Imaging  System 
Evaluation."  Prof.  M.  Yaffe. 

Wednesday,  January  10 

Sedef  Koc,  Department  of  So- 
ciology, "Peasants,  Hegemony 
and  the  Politics  of  'Normal 
Times':  The  Cases  of  the  Re- 
publican Peoples  Party  and 
the  Democrat  Party,  Turkey." 
Prof.  Y.M.  Bodemann. 

Thursday,  January  11 

Carl  Kar-Dui  Chan,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  "Quasielastic 
Proton  Spin-Transfer  Observ- 
ables at  Intermediate  Ener- 
gies." Prof.  T.E.  Drake. 

Friday,  January  12 

Ellen  Sue  Cohen,  Department 
of  Education,  "The  Imposter 
Phenomenon:  An  Interaction- 
ist  Perspective."  Prof.  M.E.J. 
Orme. 

Miriam  Leah  Diamond,  De- 
partment of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering & Applied  Chemistry, 
"Modelling  the  Fate  and 
Transport  of  Arsenic  and 
Other  Inorganic  Chemicals  in 
Lakes."  Prof.  D.  Mackay. 


and  urology:  January  15; 
summer  studentships:  Febru- 
ary IS. 

Lalor  Foundation  — (re- 
productive physiology  and 
biochemistry)  post-doctoral 
research:  January  IS. 

Medical  Research  Council 
— NHRDP/MRC  joint  pro- 
gram in  nursing  (full 
application):  February  1. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — university  re- 
search incentive  fund:  for  Jan. 
31  ministry  deadline,  internal 
deadline  at  ORA,  January  24. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso- 
ciation (Canada)  — 
fellowships:  January  IS. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — senior  research 
scientist;  research  scientist;  re- 
search fellowships;  clinical 
research  fellowships;  Steve 
Fonyo  research  studentships; 
Terry  Fox  research  fellowships 
(physician  scientists)  and 
Terry  Fox  research  scientists; 
February  1; 

Terry  Fox  team  development 
grants  (letter  of  intent): 
February  IS. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — research  grants 
(new  and  unsolicited): 
February  1. 

Ontario  Deafness  Research 


Daphne  Ruth  Goring,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics, 
"Studies  on  the  Regulatory 
Regions  and  Expression  Pat- 
terns of  the  Murine  T-Crystal- 
line  Gene  Family  during  Lens 
Development  and  Growth." 
Prof.  L.  Tsui. 

David  Michael  Kotchan,  De- 
partment of  Physics,  "A  Nu- 
merical Simulation  of  U(l) 
Gauge  Theory  on  the  Lattice." 
Prof.  N.  Isgur. 

Monday,  January  15 

Cathy  Tsilfidis,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “In  vivo  and  in  vitro 
Effects  of  Nerves  on  Cellular 
Proliferation  in  the  Xenopus 
laevis  Forelimb  Regenerate." 
Prof.  R.A.  Liversage. 

Catherine  Mary  Smith, 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Drama,  "Parody  in  the 
Plays  and  Productions  of 
George  F.  Walker."  Prof.  P.B. 
Parker. 

Tony  John  Verde,  Department 
of  Community  Health,  "Effect 
of  Heavy  Training  on  Im- 
mune Function."  Prof.  R.J. 
Shephard. 

Tuesday,  January  16 

Abdul  Matin,  Centre  for 
South  Asian  Studies,  "Chang- 
ing Agrarian  Relations  in 
North  India."  Prof.  N.K. 
Choudhry. 

Wednesday,  January  17 

Patricia  Geraldine  Tobin,  De- 
partment of  Education, 
"Clinical  Recommendations 
in  Child  Custody  Disputes:  An 
Analysis  of  Sex-Related  Fac- 
tors in  the  Decision-Making 
Process."  Prof.  PJ.  Caplan. 

Thursday,  January  18 

Kathryn  Elaine  Clark,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing & Applied  Chemistry, 

"The  Bioaccumulation  of  Hy- 
drophobic Organic  Chemicals 
in  Fish."  Prof.  D.  Mackay. 

Paui  Raymond  Litt,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  " The  Don- 
nish Inquisition:  Canada,  Cul- 
ture and  the  Massey  Commis- 
sion, 1949-51."  Prof.  R.  Both- 
well. 

Matthias  Michael  Josef 
Nowack,  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures, "Krumme  Gassen  und 
alte  Folianten:  Formen  der 


Foundation  — research 
grants;  January  31. 

Ontario  Lung  Association/ 
Ontario  Thoracic  Society  — 
research  grants;  February  1 . 

Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  — pesticides  ad- 
visory committee:  January  26. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
— graduate  studies  and  re- 
search fellowships:  January  15. 

Physiotherapy  Foundation 
of  Canada  — scholarships: 
February  1 . 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Eye 
Research  Foundation  — re- 
search grants;  January  IS. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in  Mo- 
tion Legacy  Fund  — research 
grants;  fellowships  and 
studentships:  February  1. 

Savoy  Foundation  — (epi- 
lepsy) studentships: 

January  IS. 

Sport  Canada  — applied 
sport  research  program: 
February  15. 

University  of  Toronto, 
Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Committee  of  the  Research 
Board  — general  research 
grants:  January  15; 
grants-in-aid:  February  1; 

U of  T research  leaveMon- 
leave  grants;  February  1; 
Connaught  Fund  — phase  1 
new  staff  grants:  March  1. 


Mittelalterrezeption  in  der 
Fruhromantik."  Prof.  H. 
Eichner. 

Margaret  Ogilvie,  Department 
of  Education,  "Generalized 
Strategies:  Their  Role  in  Cross- 
Domain  Learning."  Prof.  C. 
Bereiter. 

Friday,  January  19 

Bjug  Borgundvaag,  Jr.,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology,  "D2 
Dopamine  Receptor  Linked 
Transmembrane  Signalling: 
Modulation  Estrogen."  Prof. 
S.R.  George. 

Paulette  Maria  Daviau, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  "Artifact  Distribution 
and  Functional  Analysis  in 
Palestinian  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Second  Millen- 
nium B.C."  Prof.  J.S.  Holladay, 

Jr. 

Jeffery  William  Donaldson, 
Department  of  English,  "Po- 
etic Worlds  and  Verbal  Rites: 
Representations  of  Landscape 
and  Place  in  W.H.  Auden." 
Prof.  M.E.  Cook. 

Sonia  Maria  Freitas  de  Morais, 
Department  of  Pharmacy, 
"UDP-Glucuronyl  Transferase 
Deficiency  as  a Biochemical 
Determinant  of  Acetamino- 
phen Metabolism  and  Toxic- 
ity." Prof.  P.G.  Wells. 

Louis  Gagnon,  Faculty  of 
Management,  "The  Pricing  of 
Bond  Options  under  Time- 
Dependent  Variance."  Prof. 
J.C.  Hull. 

Wednesday,  January  24 

Margo  George,  Department  of 
Education,  "The  Use  of  Re- 
sponse Latency  to  Study  Accu- 
racy and  Consistency  in  a 
Computerized  Lifestyle  Assess- 
ment." Prof.  H.A.  Skinner. 

Thursday,  January  25 

Catherine  Mary  Griffiths, 
Department  of  English, 
"Stranger  in  a Strange  Land: 
The  Grotesque  in  the  Fiction 
of  Margaret  Laurence."  Prof. 
P.M.  Grosskurth. 

Gael  Marie  MaePherson,  _ 
Department  of  Education, 
"The  Construct  of  Auditory 
Processing:  Validation  and 
Assessment."  Prof.  PJ.  Caplan. 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


<a 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious,  relaxed 
dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese 
prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer.  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter 
which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  present  a selection  of  sukiyaki,  leriyaki, 
shabushabu,  oryosenabe  as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right 
at  your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main 
course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp), 
tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ■k  k-k'k 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 
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Classified 


A Classified  ad  costs  $10  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does 
your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will 
each  be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  1 0 days  before  Bulletin  pub- 
lication date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Communica- 
tions, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7.  Ads  will 
not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro  & 
Area 


Bloor/U  of  T.  Luxury  studio  apart- 
ments in  renovated  Victorian 
house.  Laundry  facilities,  parking. 
Ck)uld  be  totally  equipped  includ- 
ing miaowave,  china,  dishes,  lin- 
ens, TV,  etc.  Immediate.  Call  971  - 
6094  or  leave  message. 

St.  Clair/Christie,  comfortable  3- 
bedroom  house,  fully  furnished, 
dishwasher  and  laundry.  On  dead- 
end street  — great  for  kids.  TTC 
around  the  corner.  February 
through  August,  non-smokers,  no 
pets.  $1 ,200/month.  656-9991. 

St.  Clair/Christie.  Bright  upper 
duplex,  2 bedrooms,  study,  dining 
area,  fireplace,  new  bathroom, 
broadloom,  2 minutes  from  TTC. 
Parking  available  on  street.  Avail- 
able immediately.  $1,150  + hydro. 
Please  call  656-1 076  or  651  -3607. 

Furnished,  modernized  older 
house,  St.  Clair/Bathurst,  close  to 
TTC  and  subway.  Four  bedrooms, 
living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen, 
three  washrooms,  deck,  appli- 
ances, TV,  etc.  January/February 
to  September  1990.  $1,400/ 
month.  651-8500  evenings. 

Avenue  Road/Davenport  — 

fabulous  4-  to  5-bedroom,  3'h 
bathroom,  executive  centre  hall 
plan  house;  totally  renovated,' 
beautifully  furnished  and  fully 
equipped;  air  conditioning,  indoor 
and  outdoor  Jacuzzis;  2 studies,  3 
fireplaces.  $2,750/month  plus  utili- 
ties. August  1 , 1990  to  August  31 , 
1991.978-8637. 

Note,  visiting  professors!  My 
elegant  Rosedale  apartment  is 
available  February,  March,  April 
1990.  Suit  single/couple.  2 bed- 
rooms, etc.  Steps  to  subway. 
$1,500  per  month  inclusive.  Tele- 
phone: 920-2638  before  8 a.m., 
after  5 p.m. 

2 minutes  walk  to  Kennedy  sub- 
way. Bright,  with  fireplace,  1 -bed- 
room basement  apartment  for 
rent,  suitable  for  one  person.  Non- 
smoker,  no  pets.  $600  monthly 
including  utilities,  cable,  fridge, 
stove.  Available  February  1st.  Call 
266-1088. 

6-month  sublet.  Luxuriously  fur- 
nished condo,  all  rooms  opening  to 
terrace  overlooking  Rosedale  ra- 
vine. 2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
eat-in  kitchen,  enormous  living- 
room,  antiques,  Persian  carpets. 
Weekly  maid  senrice,  parking  un- 
derground. $3,000,  negotiable. 
926-0896. 

Charming  house  on  Christie  St. 
north  of  Bloor,  near  subway.  2 sto- 
reys, 3 bedrooms,  backyard,  de- 
tached, solid.  $1 ,700/month  inclu- 
sive. 2 appliances,  no  parking. 
Available  February  1st.  Call  591- 
1496. 

St.  Clair/Spadina.  Furnished,  2 
bedrooms,  2 baths,  underground 
parking,  health  club,  pool,  avail- 
able immediately.  Cleaning  lady 
included.  $1,500  inclusive.  658- 
5100/658-8784. 

Danforth  and  Broadview  area. 

Three-bedroom  character  home: 
central  air  conditioning,  fully  reno- 
vated, 6 appliances,  2 fireplaces, 
basement,  garage,  2-car  parking. 
Available  February  1st.  $1,650. 
For  information  call  465-2997. 


Bloor/Christie,  close  to  subway. 
Lovely  two-bedroom  upper  duplex, 
living-  and  dining-rooms,  fireplace, 
eat-in  kitchen,  balcony  and  sun- 
room,  private  entrance.  $1,300 
plus  utilities.  Complete  building 
also  for  sale  at  $499,000.  534- 
0953. 

Bathurst/Steeles,  detached 
house,  3+1  bedrooms.  En  suite 
bathroom  with  master  bedroom, 
2'k  bathrooms,  family  room,  fire- 
place, finished  basement,  double 
garage,  fridge,  stove,  dishwasher; 
TTC,  Promenade,  Food  City. 
$1,395  +.  February  1, 1990.  731- 
3338. 

Newly  renovated  unfurnished 
lower-level  studio  apartment  with 
separate  kitchen  in  private  home, 
within  walking  distance  of  univer- 
sity. Available  January  15.  $485 
per  month  includes  utilities.  Call 
533-4054. 

Winter  sublet:  luxury  furnished 
studio.  King  & Bathurst;  lake  view; 
indoor  pool,  spa,  sauna,  gym, 
conference,  computer  facilities; 
free  movies  in  video  theatre.  Dis- 
counted from  $827  to  $627!  Phone 
360-7648. 

Are  you  a mature  female  who 
commutes  to  campus?  Do  you 
need  a clean,  quiet,  private  place 
(with  computer)  close  to  campus 
Monday  nights  through  Thursday 
nights?  Please  call  532-5193. 
Leave  message.  Available  imme- 
diately. 

Carlton/Jarvis  area  — beautiful 
one-bedroom  apartment,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  pool,  cable,  air-con- 
ditioner, four  appliances,  utilities 
included,  parking  available  extra. 
Unfurnished  $925,  furnished  avail- 
able $1,050.  Call  days  599-0400 
ext.  5207  Mary  Wagler;  evenings 
961-8597. 

Charming  Victorian  house, 
Brock/Dundas.  Available-March  1 
— September  1 . $1 ,000  + utilities. 
Fully  furnished,  private  garden,  2 
bedrooms,  study.  Opposite  park 
with  sports  complex.  20  minutes  to 
U of  T by  TTC  or  1 5 by  bicycle.  Call 
Richard  or  Ann  537-1569. 

Apartment  for  rent.  College  & 
Dovercourt.  2 bedrooms,  parking, 
4 appliances.  $1,1 50/month  inclu- 
sive. Call  455-9269. 

Bloor/Dufferin.  1 -bedroom  apart- 
ment, own  entrance,  in  a detached 
brick  house,  steps  to  subway  and 
walking  distance  to  Dufferin  Mall. 
Suitable  for  quiet  working  couple. 
$750/month.  Also:  1 small  bed- 
room basement  apartment.  Good 
for  quiet,  single  non-smoker.  $500/ 
month.  Please  call  921-0889  or 
537-8561. 

Prime  Riverdale.  Semi-detached, 
3-bedroom,  partially  renovated, 
unfurnished  house  in  cul-de-sac 
between  2 parks;  2 bathrooms; 
fenced  yard,  parking;  children  and 
pels  welcome;  'h  hour  to  U of  T by 
bike  or  public  transit.  Available 
January  15.  $1,400  + utilities  per 
month.  Call  463-7597  or  leave 
message. 

Downtown  sublet  — furnished 
luxury  semi-detached  house,  2 
bedrooms,  den,  large  living-/din- 
ing-room,  huge  eat-in  kitchen 
opening  to  private  deck,  6 appli- 
ances, unique  environment,  an- 
tiques, bleached  oak  floors,  park- 
ing. $2,000.  960-1202. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Visiting  Japanese  professor  and 
family  (two  children)  require  fur- 
nished (two-bedroom  minimum) 
accommodation,  April  1,  1990  to 
March  3 1 , 1 99 1 . Close  to  schools, 
shops,  public  transportation.  Lim- 
its: $1,200  + utilities,  one-hour 
public  transit  commute.  Professor 
James,  978-3049. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Profes- 
sor or  mature  professional  to  share 
renovated  house.  TTC  15  minutes 
toUofT.  Entire  third  floor:  2 rooms 
unfurnished,  skylights,  minibar, 
air-conditioned.  House  has  all 
appliances,  fireplace,  yard.  Street 
parking.  Non-smoking,  pet-free, 
organized,  quiet.  $575.  Maid  & 
utilities  included.  Available  imme- 
diately. Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D. 
463-0423. 

Immediately  — business  woman 
or  mature  student  to  share  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  Spadina/ 
Bloor  area.  Fully  furnished  except 
for  your  bedroom,  a spacious  L- 
shaped  room.  Laundry  facilities. 
Smoke-,  pet-free.  Please  call  960- 
6031. 

Roommates  Wanted.  4-bedroom 
house  to  share.  Dufferin  and 
Queen.  $400/month  + utilities. 
Fireplace,  3 decks,  5 appliances, 
parking.  Available  immediately. 
Call  Paul  539-8725. 

Furnished  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room  for  rent.  Share  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  Non-smoker,  female 
preferred.  Quiet  house  close  to 
subway,  Yonge/Eglinton  area. 
$425  per  month.  Available  imme- 
diately. 480-4436  (days)  Eleanor. 

Large,  bright,  comfortable,  at- 
tractively furnished  bed-sitting- 
room  in  a clean,  quiet,  stylishly 
updated  older  home.  Lots  of  stor- 
age space,  deck,  private  yard. 
Share  bathroom  with  one  other 
tenant,  kitchen  with  tenant  & 
owner.  Great  area  (Woodbine/ 
Kingston).  Long-  or  short-term.  No 
smoking  or  pets.  $500/month  in- 
clusive, first  & last.  Message  690- 
3701. 

West  Beaches.  Stunning,  spa- 
cious Victorian  house.  Newly  reno- 
vated. 10-foot  ceilings,  large 
sunny  corner  lot,  10  minutes  to 
Queen/Yonge.  Dishwasher,  laun- 
dry, parking,  utilities,  phone, 
cable.  $550/month  inclusive.  461- 
9167.  Please  leave  message. 

Bloor/U  of  T,  with  a professional. 
2600  sq.  ft.  luxury  7-room  apart- 
ment, southern  exposure,  fur- 
nished living-room  with  baby  grand 
piano  and  dining-room;  own  bath, 
bedroom,  study,  entrance.-  Non- 
smoker,  references.  $830  per 
month.  Call  923-6001  for  appoint- 
ment. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Restored 
ancient  farmhouse;  fabulous 
views;  4 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms 
(1  en  suite),  double  living-room, 
fireplaces,  heating  system;  fully 
furnished  and  equipped;  800 
metres  along  country  road  from 
marvelous  village  school  house; 
car  available  (extra  cost).  Septem- 
ber 1 to  June  3,  $995  per  month 
plus  utilities.  978-8637. 

Aix-en-Provence.  Elegant  apart- 
ment, residential  neighbourhood; 
bordering  on  park  with  panoramic 
view  Mt.  Ste.  Victoire;  fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped,  central  heat- 
ing, all  electric  kitchen,  bathroom, 
living-room,  2 quiet  bedrooms,  2 
large  terraces;  near  shopping, 
transportation.  Perfect  for  sabbati- 


cal. 6500  French  francs/month. 
Available  from  January  1990,  pe- 
riod negotiable.  Further  details 
write;  Mme.  D.  McBride,  4 rue 
Edouard  Detaille,  92100  Bou- 
logne, France. 

Your  home  in  historical  South 
of  France.  Beautifully  furnished, 
restored  farmhouse  with  spendid 
view,  set  in  beautiful  gardens  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Ventoux,  Avignon 
45  km.  Fully  equipped,  all  modern 
conveniences,  telephone,  TV, 
major  appliances,  electric  heating, 
3 bedrooms,  study,  kitchen  and 
sitting-room,  each  with  fireplace. 
Courtyard  with  fountain  and  patio 
furniture.  Available  early  Spring 
1990.  Pictures/references  upon 
request.  Bettina  Aldor,  Le 
Rieufroid,  84340  Malaucene, 
France.  Tel.  90  652271. 


Accommodation 

Bed  & Breakfast 


Annex  Bed  and  Breakfast. 

Lovely  Victorian  home  beautifully 
renovated  and  furnished  with  an- 
tiques in  a great  location  near 
Bathurst  subway.  Colour  TV  in 
each  room.  Rates  $38.00  single, 
$55.00  double.  Call  May  at  534- 
1923  or  534-2388. 

Eclectic  short-term  accommo- 
dation. Private  1 -bedroom  apart- 
ment or  queen  or  twin  bedrooms 
with  shared  kitchen  facilities  and 
bath  in  artists'  downtown  bed  and 
breakfast  heritage  home.  Parking, 
TV,  laundry.  Daily  or  weekly.  535- 
3338. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


Edinburgh/Toronto.  Visiting 
Toronto  for  3 months  during  April- 
July  1990  (dates  negotiable)  and 
seeking  house  exchange  for 
ground-floor  flat,  central,  walking 
distance  all  campuses  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Garden,  three 


double  bedrooms,  two  superior 
cals;  cat-lovers  only  should  apply. 
If  interested  in  exchange  or  let, 
contact  John  Peacock  (U.K.  44  32 
228  2918  or  31  668  8100;  fax  31 
668  8264;  telex  72383  RQEDIN  G) 
or  CITA,  Toronto  978-6879,  days. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA,  UNITED 
STATES,  PERU  & NEPAL.  Ad- 
venturesome backpacking  treks 
through  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
in  Florida,  in  the  magnificent  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains of  Peru  (including  Machu 
Picchu),  and  Nepal  (the  An- 
napurna Sanctuary).  We  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out  daily 
from  base  camps.  No  experience 
is  necessary.  Request  brochure. 
WILLARDS  ADVENTURE  CLUB, 
Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881. 


Secretarial  and 
Word  Processing 


ACADEMIC  WORD  PROCESS- 
ING by  U of  T graduate.  Nine 
years’  experience  typing  theses, 
essays,  books.  Professional  qual- 
ity finished  product  includes  free 
title  page,  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion. $2.00/double-spaced  text 
page.  Seven  days.  St.  George 
Street.  925-4967. 

d.o.c.s.  word  processing.  Let  the 
“d.o.c."  cure  your  word  pro  woes. 
Student/non-profit  discounts.  Cen- 
tral. Laser  printing.  French  word 
processing.  Fast.  Accurate.  Re- 
cycled paper.  Pick-up/delivery. 
Finally  ...  a “d.o.c."  that  makes 
house  calls!  Sue  920-5737. 

Same  Day  Word  Processing 
Service  — Resumes,  essays,  cor- 
porate bgos,  etc.  Cheapest  prices 
around.  Free  pick-up  & delivery  on 


large  orders.  Photocopier  & fax 
machine.  Call  Final-Form  856- 
3655. 


Miscellaneous 


PASSPORT  & VISA  PHOTOS. 

Located  in  Toronto  General  Hospi- 
tal, 101  College  St.,  3rd  floor,  room 
802. 2 B/W  Polaroid  - $7.50  (incl. 
tax;  cash  only).  Wednesday  11-1. 
No  appointment  required.  340- 
4084. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experi- 
enced, knowledgeable  realtor  with 
university  faculty  references.  Will 
answer  all  queries  and  send  infor- 
mation about  retirement  or  invest- 
ment properties  in  Victoria.  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Call  collect 
(604)  595-3200  or  write  Lois  Dut- 
ton, RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 
V8P  5G8. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WRITING.  Pro- 
fessional editor  with  extensive 
publishing  experience  will  help 
with  your  paper,  thesis,  disserta- 
tion, or  manuscript.  Focus  your 
thoughts,  show  you  where  to  cut  or 
to  expand,  clarify  awkward  sen- 
tence structure,  etc.  Free  esti- 
mate. Elite  Editorial  Services.  927- 
8761. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
classes  forming  with  “accenf  on 
formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronuncia- 
tion and  intonation  patterns.  Now 
in  its  5th  year.  Qver  700  satisified 
graduates  attest  to  its  value. 
Groups  of  6-8  participants.  Gandy 
Associates  767-6691 . 

Need  a moment  to  relax  before 
going  home?  Trinity  College 
Chapel  Choir  sings  Evensong 
every  Wednesday  at  5:30  — 6:10 
p.m.  Limited  free  parking  in  the 
laneway  to  the  west  of  the  Chapel 
at  this  time.  Take  a moment  to 
enjoy  English  Cathedral  music  at 
its  best  on  this  campus. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy 

and  the 


University  of  Toronto 
BOOKSTORE 


invite  you  to  attend  the 

THIRD  ANNUAL 
PHILOSOPHERS  OF  U OF  T 

BOOK  LAUNCH 

Meet  some  of  our  distinguished  philosophers,  exchange  ideas, 
partake  in  the  celebration  and  the  bountiful  refreshments, 
have  a good  philosophical  shmooze. 

W.  Kymlicka,  author  of  LIBERALISM,  COMMUNITY 
AND  CULTURE 

J.  Rist,  author  of  THE  MIND  OF  ARISTOTLE 

H.  Pietersma,  editor  of  MERLEAU-PONTY:  CRITICAL  ESSAYS 

D.  Savan,  author  of  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  C.  S.  PEIRCE’S 
FULL  SYSTEM  OF  SEMEIOTIC 

P.  Thompson,  author  of  THE  STRUCTURE  OF 
BIOLOGICAL  THEORIES 

L. W.  Forguson,  author  of  COMMON  SENSE 
M.T.  Thornton,  author  of  DO  WE  HAVE  FREE  WILL? 

M.  Vertin,  editor  of  APPROPRIATING  THE 

LONERGAN  IDEA 

*Some  titles  may  be  unavailable  due  to  publishing  delays 


Department  of  Philosophy 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  18,  4 pm  - 6 pm 
215  Huron  Street,  south  of  Russell 
10th  floor  Lounge 
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Forum  by  Peter  Munsche 


Waiting  for  Gatorade 


To  most  people,  inventions  are  more  than  "better  mouse 
traps."  They  conjure  up  visions  of  instant  fame  and 
great  wealth.  This  may  explain  the  recent  interest  in 
university  inventions.  If  universities  need  money,  and 
inventions  produce  great  gobs  of  money,  the  think- 
ing goes,  then  universities  should  direct  their  attention  to- 
ward the  creation  of  inventions. 


Peter  Munsche  is  assistant  vice-president  (research  relations  and  technoiogy  transfer) 


Although  my  pulse  quickens  at  the 
thought  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
having  its  own  Gatorade  (which  has 
produced  more  than  $10  million  so  far 
for  the  University  of  Florida),  the  odds 
are  not  encouraging.  In  1988,  the  hun- 
dreds of  technology  licensing  offices  at 
universities  in  the  United  States  man- 
aged to  generate  only  about  $50  million 
(US)  in  royalties.  Moreover,  close  to  20 
percent  of  that  amount  was  generated 
by  one  institution,  Stanford  University 
in  California.  But  even  at  Stanford,  the 
probabilities  are  not  great.  Of  every  four 
invention  disclosures  received  by  the 
university's  Office  of  Technology  Licens- 
ing, only  one  is  found  to  be  marketable 
and,  even  then,  for  every  two  with  sales 
potential,  only  one  ever  finds  a licen- 
see. And  of  those  that  do,  only  one  in 
seven  ever  generates  royalties  of  more 
than  $100,000  a year.  It's  better  than  the 
lottery,  but  there  are  safer  ways  to  make 
money. 

Well,  if  they're  not  going  to  make  us 
rich,  why  should  we  worry  about  inven- 
tions? There  are  two  reasons.  First,  they 
are  an  important  part  of  the  technology 
transfer  process  and  that  does  bring  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Most  inventions  are  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the 
collaborative  effort 
with  a user  of  technol- 
ogy. For  some,  an  in- 
vention helps  to  start 
a collaboration,  par- 
ticularly when  several 
years  of  developmen- 
tal work  are  needed 
before  it  can  be 
brought  to  market.  For 
others,  an  invention 
can  mark  the  culmina- 
tion of  a relationship 
with  industry.  For 
others  still,  inventions 
appear  over  the  course 
of  a collaboration  as  the  demands  of  the 
project  aeate  an  awareness  of  new  needs 
and  new  possibilities.  In  all  cases,  inven- 
tions reassure  both  parties  that  they  are 
engaged  in  something  mutually  benefi- 
cial. Many  a grant  and  contract  rest  on 
such  confidence. 

Second,  inventions  operate  as  symbols 
for  the  University.  Their  message  is  that 
"what  we  do  here  is  valuable  to  society." 
While  some  recoil  at  the  thought  of  jus- 
tifying the  University's  existence  by  its 
utility,  the  argument  is  effective  and  its 
positive  impact  is  not  confined  to  the 
sciences  and  engineering.  These  tangible 
demonstrations  of  the  ability  of  research, 
pure  as  well  as  applied,  to  address  the 
needs  of  society,  benefit  the  University 
as  a whole.  That  is  why  the  entire  aca- 
demic community,  and  not  just  inven- 
tors, have  a stake  in  the  proposed  changes 


Inventions  at  U of  T 


Year 

Disclosures 

Gross 

revenue 

1984-85 

21 

$159,766 

1985-86 

36 

$105,970 

1986-87 

22 

$159,164 

1987-88 

25 

$175,781 

1988-89 

23 

$182,874 

in  the  University's  inven- 
tions policy. 

The  existing  policy 
requires  that  all  inventions 
aeated  by  staff  or  students 
be  disclosed  to  the  inven- 
tions committee.  If  the 
committee  believes  an  in- 
vention might  be  brought 
to  market,  it  requires  the 
inventor  to  assign  his  or 
her  rights  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  return  for  25  per- 
cent of  eventual  royalties. 

The  Innovations  Founda- 
tion has  the  right  of  first 
refusal  on  all  University 
inventions.  If  it  wants  the 
invention,  the  rights  are 
assigned  to  the  foundation 
and  it  takes  steps  to  pro- 
tect and  license  the  prop- 
erty. In  the  event  that  the 
invention  generates  reve- 
nue, 50  percent  is  kept  by  the  founda- 
tion and  the  rest  is  split  between  the  in- 
ventor and  the  University.  Half  the 
University's  portion  is  transferred  to  the 
inventor's  department;  the  remainder  is 
applied  against  general  expenditure. 

The  policy  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
five  years  and,  as  the 
chart  shows,  the  rec- 
ord is  not  impressive. 
With  the  exception  of 
1985-86,  the  number 
of  disclosures  has  re- 
mained constant, 
while  the  amount  of 
gross  revenue  has 
grown  by  an  average 
of  less  than  three 
percent  a year. 

These  statistics 
should,  of  course,  be 
viewed  in  context. 
From  its  establish- 
ment in  1981,  the 
foundation  has  been  undercapitalized. 
As  a result,  it  has  never  had  the  staff  to 
cope  with  all  the  inventions  that  might 
be  expected  to  issue  from  Canada's  larg- 
est university.  Realizing  this,  the  foun- 
dation has  shied  away  from  marketing 
its  services  on  campus.  It  had  all  the  work 
it  felt  it  could  handle.  Nor  do  the  figures 
for  gross  revenue  tell  the  whole  story.  If 
only  one  of  the  several  "good  prospeas" 
the  foundation  now  has  on  offer  turns 
into  a "big  hit,”  the  financial  picture  could 
change  overnight.  That  is  the  nature  of 
the  inventions  business. 

More  disturbing  than  the  statistics  is 
the  pervasive  discontent  among  the 
University's  inventors  with  both  the 
inventions  policy  and  the  role  of  the 
Innovations  Foundation.  In  1988  a spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Research  Board, 
chaired  by  one  of  the  University's  most 
experienced  inventors.  Professor  Barry 
French,  reported  that  there  was  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  existing  system 
as  "excessively  bureauaatic,  remote,  slow 
and  totally  lacking  in  flexibility."  Signifi- 
cantly, this  view  was  particularly  strong 
among  those  who  were  experienced  in- 
ventors, not  first-timers. 

Taken  together,  the  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that,  at  present,  we  have  a pol- 
icy that  is  not  working.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  no  inventors  have  been  able 
to  commercialize  their  inventions.  On 
the  contrary,  quite  a number  have,  and 
the  foundation  is  justified  in  pointing 


to  them  with  pride.  But  it  is  to  suggest 
that  there  is  insufficient  incentive  to 
invent  and  bring  inventions  to  market. 
To  change  this,  two  things  are  required; 
greater  involvement  by  inventors  in  the 
process  of  commercialization,  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  invention  man- 
agement services. 

If  Governing  Council  approves  the 
new  inventions  policy,  inventors  will  be 
given  the  freedom  to  choose  the  way  in 
which  their  inventions  will  be  commer- 
cialized. If  they  wish  to  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  protecting’  and  commercial- 
izing the  invention,  the  University  will 
waive  its  rights  in  return  for  25  percent 
of  the  royalties.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  want  to  take  this  responsi- 
bility, then  they  may  assign  their  rights 
to  the  University  in  return  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  royalties.  It  will  be  their  choice, 
not  the  University's.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial first  step  in  making  the  inventor  a 
real  participant  in  the  inventions  proc- 
ess. 

The  provision  of  invention  manage- 
ment services  is  a 
more  difficult  prob- 
lem to  solve.  At  pres- 
ent, the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Innova- 
tions Foundation  is 
inadequate.  (That,  it 
should  be  empha- 
sized, is  not  the  fault 
of  the  foundation's 
staff;  rather  it  results, 
again,  from  the  foun- 
dation's undercapi- 
talization, which  has 
kept  staffing  levels 
below  those  needed 
for  an  institution  of 
this  size.  The  cancellation  of  provincial 
funding  for  technology  transfer  offices 
at  Ontario  universities  has  made  the  situ- 
ation worse,  indeed  critical.)  One  solu- 
tion, of  course,  would  be  to  provide  the 
foundation  with  more  money.  And  we 
have  done  so,  both  from  the  base  budget 
and  through  Breakthrough,  to  a total  of 
$300,(X)0  a year.  To  judge  by  Stanford's 
experience,  however,  we  would  need  to 
provide  a minimum  of  $400,000  more 
every  year  to  give  the  foundation  the 
capacity  to  serve  the  University's  inven- 
tors at  an  adequate  level.  We  are  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  provide  this  kind  of  sup- 
port now  or  in  the  future. 

So  we  have  a choice.  We  can  admit 


that  the  service  is  inadequate,  but  try  to 
force  inventors  to  use  it.  Or  we  can  indi- 
cate that  there  are  a number  of  organi- 
zations, including  the  Innovations  Foun- 
dation, capable  of  providing  Invention 
management  services,  and  allow  inven- 
tors to  choose  the  one  that  best  suits  their 
needs. 

Would  the  freedom  to  choose  the  most 
appropriate  service  mean  the  end  of  the 
Innovations  Foundation?  No,  only  the 
end  of  its  right  of  first  refusal  — and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  technol- 
ogy licensing  offices  at  other  universi- 
ties to  suggest  that  having  a monopoly 
is  necessary  for  success.  At  Stanford,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  University  of  Waterloo,  licens- 
ing offices  generate  substantial  revenues, 
but  have  no  right  of  first  refusal.  They 
succeed  by  providing  good  service  in  a 
competitive  market.  The  foundation  is 
well  equipped  to  do  the  same.  It  has  a 
dedicated,  professional  staff  with  many 
years'  experience  working  with  inven- 
tors. Its  expertise  will,  I suspect,  turn  out 
to  be  much  more  of 
an  asset  than  its  mo- 
nopoly ever  was. 

The  advent  of  free- 
dom of  choice  should 
not  disturb  inventors 
either.  Some  contend 
that  patenting  and  li- 
censing are  so  com- 
plex inventors  need  to 
be  guided  step  by  step. 
1 find  this  apprehen- 
sion very  puzzling. 
People  at  this  univer- 
sity do  all  manner  of 
complicated,  poten- 
tially costly  things 
that  require  good  counsel  — buying  a 
house,  getting  married,  driving  on  the 
401  — but  we  do  not  set  up  agencies  to 
help  them  and  then  require  their  use. 
We  trust  that  they  are  intelligent  adults 
and  treat  them  accordingly.  That  is  what 
the  new  inventions  policy  is  trying  to 
do. 

Indeed,  what  is  proposed  is  actually 
an  inventors' poMcy.  It  recognizes  that  in- 
ventors are  much  more  valuable  than 
their  inventions,  because  they  have  the 
ability  to  aeate  more  inventions.  For  that 
reason  they  should  be  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  Most  of  all,  they  should  be 
tmsted  to  make  decisions  regarding  their 
own  aeations. 


current 
inventions 
policy  isn't 
working 


F reedom 
of  choice 
won't  hurt 
inventors 
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